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Chapter 1 


SIXTY YEARS ACROSS OCEANS AN’ 1 CONTINENTS 

«LV\ 

Priven by impelling sense of mission* Sherwood Eddy has for 

A 

six deoadss journeyed from land to land proclaiming a message. After 
Yale and Union and Princeton* he went to India in 1896 to work with 
students and the educated classes* and then in the vernacular with 
the masses In the villages. Following a period of traveling from 
campus to campus throughout the nation* he accepted responsibility 
for a mission station in a remote section of South India* learned to 
speak Tamil, conducted evangelistic meetings* trained theological 
students* frequently toured the colleges of India* and labored tire¬ 
lessly for the union of the churohea. 

After fifteen years of residence in India, he took up the work of 
Secretary for Asia of the Young Men’s Christian Association* and devoted 
himself to evangelistic campaigns in China, Japan* Korea, the Phil¬ 
ippines, Ceylon, India, Turkey* Egypt and even Czarist RussiaJ spend¬ 
ing about half of his time during this period in the United States 

ew / *iLth f n,yt.cL •* 

fl&Ao&tfec? tte men. money and buildings in '' 'Id* the 

A A 

world servioe of the Y. M # C. A, 

In shuttling back and forth aoross the earth, Sherwood Eddy came 

to know presidents* prime ministers, cabinet members, educators and 

religious leaders in the various lands* including Yuan Shi-kai* Sun 

Yat-sen* Chiang Kai-shek* Mahatma Sandhi* Jawarharlal Nehru, Lord Irwin 

the Tloeroy* Rabindranath Tagore* Manuel Quezon first president of the 

Philippines, the Emperor and Empress of Japan, Toyohiko Kagawa, Syngmund 

■fh *■- 

Rhee, the Queen of Creeoe* King of Bulgaria, XingFpAeiri of Irak* Pres- 

A 1 

ident Ebert, President von Hindenburg, Chancellor MlcMselis, Albert 
Einstein* Adolf Harnack, Fridtjof Nasen, Lloyd George, Ramsay Mao- 

^ %© 








Donald, J.ord^^ffuith, Lord Baldwin, Clement Atlee, Bernard Shaw, II, G.~ 
Welle, Willieun Temple and three other Archbishops of Canterbury, Marshall 
Tito, William Howard Taft, Woodrow Wilson, General Pershing, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt* In the United States he made persuasive appeals to 
men of wealth anti financial power, and formed friendships with many leaders 
of education, religion and public life. On the back page of the New Testa¬ 
ment which Sherwood has used since 1917 are precious autographs, in¬ 
cluding those of Mahatma Gandhi, Albert Schweitzer, Toyohiko Kagawa, 

Bishop V, S. Azarlah, Cherles F, Andrews, Samuel M, Zwemer, Syngman Rhee. 

For sixty years Dr, Eddy has conducted evangelistic campaigns In 
the great centers of many lands* Ei$it times he has gone to China for 
memorable evangelistic meetings in a score of cities} before the over¬ 
throw of the Manchus, in the early days of the Republic, during the 
period of civil wars, at the beginning and at the end of Chiang Kai- 
shek* s regime} addressing the literati with their long queues, Con- 
fuoian students, fiery young nationalists, and hostile Communist youth. 

On his many visits to Japan* Sherwood witnessed ite rise as a 

tv 

great armed power, atehed its defeat and downfall, talked with its 
leaders and addressed throngs of Shinto, Buddhist and Christian students. 

He spoke in Korea during tho days when that country was an independent 
Kingdom, then when it was under the subjugation of Japan, during the 
time of troubles in Manohuria, and In meetings and personal conferences 
with Syngman Rhee under the Republic, He happened to be in Mukden 
conducting meetings the night of its capture by Japan on September 
18, 1931, and after investigation on the spot, as the only foreigner 
free to do so, oabled an indictment of Japan to statesmen in Geneva, 

London, Paris and Washington, 
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Ha visited the Philippines at least once every decade, speaking to 
the students when they were clamoring for independence, and after the 
devastation of the world war. He held meetings in India for fifteen 
years after his arrival in 1896, then during the days of Mahatma Gandhi's 
rise to power, and at the beginning of the Hepublic of India under 
Prime Minister Nehru, Three unforgettable days were spent with Mr. 

Gandhi at Sabarmati, and a week at the T ndian National Congress at 
Lahore with further personal contacts with the Mahatma, Luncheon with 
the Viceroy and an intimate conversation led to a private message from 
Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax) which Sherwood carried to Gandhi. Jawarharlal 
Nehru offered the hospitality of his home in Allahabad when he returned 
from his third term in prison, thus beginning a friendship which developed 
into deep intimacy, R epeated campaigns were conducted in Ceylon, when 
it was still an imperial colony and after independence was achieved. 

Dr, Eddy's work has carried him several times to A urkey, where he 
addressed Moslem colleges as well as Armenian, Orthodox and other 
Christian students. He visite^Egypt where he sometimes spoke three 
times a night in mass meetings attended by several thousand, while 
in Upper Egypt five thousand a night came out. He has made many 
visits to the Holy Land, in the days of Abdul Hamid, under the British 
mandate, and after independence, He has spoken In Greece, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and a dozen other centers in Europe, He 
spent much time with British soldiers in England, Wales, Scotland, 

France, and with American divisions in France during the First ’Vorld 
Par, and spoke to American soldiers during 1 "orld Par II. 

Since he began deputation speaking in the colleges in behalf of 
the Student Volunteer Movement while still at Union, Sherwood has 
been a familiar figure on the eampuses of the continent for sixty 
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years* having epoken at practically all the leading colleges and 
universities in all the states of the union and provinces of Canada* 

In fact, at the age of eighty-three he is still touring the colleges 
in 1954 and making preparations for an evangelistic campaign in Japan 
in 1955 and in Hongkong while China is closed* He has frequently 
addressed student^ conferences, local, national and international, and 
has appeared in countless pulpits across the land* 

After the First World War, he rapidly developed a new point of 
view. Ho longer satisfied with a purely personal gospel, he begem 
proclaiming a social gospel as well, or as he says so often, a full 
gospel, a -sided message, individual and social* At the Fes Moines 
Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement in the opening days of 
1920, he startled the delegates by putting aside his prepared address 
and pleading with them passionately to oonseorate their lives to the 
application of the Christian gospel to the whole of life, personal 
relations, race relations, economics, politics, and world affairs. 

In Mississippi, with his former secretary Sam Franklin, Jr., Sherwood 
started a cooperative farm for dispossessed share-croppers which has remained 
in operation through nearly two deoadev* He was a chief founder of the 
Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, the Fellowship of Socialist 
Christians, and the League for Independent Folitical Action* For 
many years he has been a subject of controversy, has frequently been 
assailed with great severity, and many doors have been closed to him, 
although more doors have always remained open than he has been able 
to enter. 

Twenty times Sherwood has been the leader of groups of educators 
and religious leaders on study tours in Europe, formerly called the 
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American Seminar^ A thousand collage presidents,, professors, clergymen, 
editors, social workers, professional men and women have been provided 
with opportunity to listen to the leading statesmen. Journalists, in¬ 
dustrialists, educators and religious leaders in the various countries, 
and to discuss current problems with them. 

Many years ago Mr, Fddy became interested in psychic research, in 

r Ar>n v>b£i CVi'R / /i^/ ^ ^1 y 

an endeavor to\^ a l k with la v e d o n es and friends who had entered the 
other life. Repeated experiences have convinced him beyond doubt that 
he has been in communication with nine departed members of his family 
and with numerous friends. His book which records these experiences, 
j ou 111 I'-ur vivo ,- r ' ftoy I oath , has had wide circulation Bind has provoked 
much discussion. 


Through the years Sherwood has been a prolific writer, and always 
he has rushed into print for the same reason that he stepped to the 
platform and entered the pulpit, to proolaim a burning message, lie 
has produced thirty-six books, fifty pamphlets in Amerioa, India and 
China, with hundreds of articles, and from 1893 a series of report 
letters descriptive of his worktfW ^^ /bwiy *v*V £h 30 /* 

During six decades of travel, Sherwood must have crossed some 
ocean a hundred times, and he has faced dangers at sea from storm, 
typhoon, shipwreck, and submarine attack. He traveled on a U. 55 , 
destroyer through mine-infested waters in the Near East, he has been 
under fire at the war front, he was on hand before the lifting of the 

siege of Warsaw, he flew in a bullet-perforated Polish plane over the 

^ ^ ^ l/h/Ufuc 

Russian line , and many timers he has been in plaees under bombardment 

A 

from the air* He has worked in plague areas and under famine 0 on— 


ditions. For years the deadly cobra Was a familiar sight in the 
mission compound where he lived* Long was he subjected to the tropica 
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of South India, where it is hot for three months of the year and 
hotter for nine* 

Tims after time Sherwood has demonstrated great courage in his 
attacks upon social evils and injustices* To their faces he denounced 
Japanese leaders for their infamous practice of forcing opium upon the 
Chinese. Repeatedly he talked with utmost frankness to Chiang Kai-shek 
about the graft and corruption in his government. In Moscow he re¬ 
quested a hearing before Bolshevik officials and presented a scathing 
criticism of many evils in their system. He heard Hitler make his 
famous blood-bath speech, and in 1933 before a distinguished company in 
the House of the Tress in Berlin, Pherwood made a spirited indictment 
of Hitler and the Nasi regime, Before chambers of commerce in the 
United States he has many times pointed out the weaknesses and evils 
of capitalism* In southern and nortliern communities alike he protested 
against raoial discrimination and segregation. In Arkansas he was 
arrested for "interfering** in the struggle between landlords and 
share-croppers. 

So this is a biography of one of the most colorful figures of 

our time, a world traveler with unique opportunities over a long 

Art 

period, an individual with Insatiable curiosity and perennially 

A 

youthful spirit, a lay evangelist of surpassing power, a publicist of 
wide influence, and a valiant prophet in a revolutionary age. 


' A j Lk 
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Chapter 1 

SIXTY YEARS ACROSS OCEANS AND CONTINENTS 


Driven, by an impelling sense of mission, Sherwood Eddy has for 
six decades journeyed from land to land proclaiming a message. After 
Yale and Union and Princeton, he went to India in 1896 to work with 

y— -" 

students and the educated classes, and then with the masses in the 
villages. Following a period of traveling from campus to campus throughout 
the nation, he accepted responsibility for a mission station in a remote 
section of South India, learned to speak Tamil, conducted evtngelistic 

fl J' 

meetings, trained theological students, frequently toured th^colleges*/ 




and labored tirelessly for the union of the churches. 


* icy r r g&vUuAeA m , . fa '*<<£1 " 

fifteen years of residence in India o nTw? to ran as 'lie took 

. / -fejgja- A 

1 un the work of Secretary Asia fW the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 

A L * A 

tion and devote^ himself to evangelistic campaigns in China, Japan, 

Korea, the Philippines, Ceylon ihfTia,^ spen^about half of hxs "V 

ciitrihf ihis /i&ricJ- A >-» 1 

time^in the United States^obtair^se^mcney^W he lender gird the world 

service of the Y. M. C. A. 

aA 

In shuttling back and for across the earth, Sherwood Eddy came to 

know presidents, prime ministers, cabinet members, educators and 

/~ 

religious leaders in the various lands, including Yuan Shi-kai, Sun 

Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-shek, Mahatma Gandhi, Jawarharlal Nehru, Lord 

RekLi-ndr* v»4Ti*A 

Irwin the Viceroy, Manual Quezon first president of the Philippines, 

A 

the Emperor and Empress of Japan, Toyohiko Kagawa, Sygnmund Rhee , 

The Queen cf Greence, Pre sidefrt Ebert, Fresinent von Hindenbrfrg, 

—riiX vt Scyl , , r\ *,/ 

Chancellor Michaelis, Adolf Earr.ack, Llloyd George,, Ramsay MacDonald, A ora. 

A ortPr 

Lora Baldwin, Bernard Shaw, rilliam Temple end other Archbishops of 

Ns/ostt ^ ( (■£& y> j 

Canterbury, Marshall Titoi YTilliam Howard Taft, General Pershing, 

•\ A 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt. In the United States he made persuasive 
appeals to men of wealth and financial power, and formed friendships 
with many leaders of education^sd^^religion and public life 0 On the 
back page of the New Testament Wiich Sherwood has used since 1917 
are precious autographs, including those of Mahatma Gandhi, Albert 


Schweitzer, Toyohiko Kagawa, Bishop V. S 0 Azariah, Charles F 0 Andrews, 
Samuel M. Zweraer, Syngman Rhee. 
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For sixty years Dr 0 Eddy has conducted evangelistic campaigns in 
the great centers of many lands 0 Eight times he has gone to China for 
memorable evangelistic nestings in a score of cities; before the overthrow 
of the Manchus, in the early days of the Republic, during the period of 
civil wars, at the beginning and at the end of Chiang Kai-shek's regime; 
addressing the literati with their long queues, Confucian students, 
fiery young & nationalists, and hostile Communist youth. 

On his many visits to Japan, Sherwood Eddy witnessed its rise as a 

a/!r 

great armed power, watched its ^ Pal -b, talked with its leaders and addressed 
throngs of Shinto and Christian students. He spoke in Korea during the 


days when that country 


during the time 


y was underi/subjugation of Japan, during 
^ /U 

of troubles in Manchuria, and in meetings and personal conferences 

with Syxigm&n Rhee, He happened to be in Mukden the night of its Capture ' 

c?>\ /CW-wt*, / f- f A/ , r oaj ^ 
by Japan, ^and after £nvestiga$Ton on the spotxcabled an 'indictment, to 

statesmen in Geneva, London, Paris and Fashington. 

He visited the Philippine sconce every decade, speaking to the 

students when they were clamoring for independence, and after the 

ild Meetings m ifeoia during the / ^ 


devastation of the world war. He he I 


days of Mahatma Gandhi's rise to power and at the beginning of the 

/sU-h^e. • 

Republic of India^ Three unforgettable days were spent with Mr. Gandhi 
at Sabarmati, and a week at the Indian Rational Congress at Lahore with 
further personal contacts with the Mahatma. Luncheon with the Viceroy 
and an intimate conversation led to a private message from Lord Irwin 


V 


which Sherwood carried to Gandhi. Jawarharlal Nehru offered the 

/T-W^'Vr I'M j 

hospitality of his horne^ thus beginning a friendship which developed 
into deep intimacy. Repeated campaigns vrere conducted in Ceylon, when 
it was still an imperial colony and after independence was achieved. 

Dr. Eddy's work has carried him several times to Turkey, where he 
addressed Moslem. Armenian, Orthodox and other Christian students p t<i rA 

A. ' 

Egypt where he sometimes spoke three times night in mass meetings 

>■“») /Z^ii /•: V J- **"/'' CT Jvi ^4 /' fit rf 

of-f-i-ve thousand ^ad-more. He has made many visits to the Holy Land, 

in the days of Abdul Hamid, under the British mandate, and after inde- 

pendence. He has spoken in Greejfce, Bulgaria, ^Osar4et-Rusa-i*., 

— Ost/K a /?#&?(?<? \ 

Czechoslovakia and a d.ozen other centers in Europe. He spent much 

A 


& 
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time with British soldiers in England, Wales, Scotland, Prance, and with 
American divisions in France 

’sy^ ^: l-c- ’’ i -,!)/ CsiLi yA • 

Since he began deputation speaking in the colleges in behalf of 




the Student Volunteer Movement while still at^fe£e/ Sherwood has been 
a familiar figure on the campuses of the continent^ having spoke 


spoken at 


practically all of the leading colleges and universities in all the 

•■f 4* h ’7h> L .? »-<#}^ (VfV Am/ ; 

TW'OTTT e flcwortfi H /& In nn __J-*T_. 

S i 


states of the union and provinces of Canada., B4 has frequently^addressed 
student conferences, local, national and international, and has appeared 


in countless pulpits across the land. 

After the First World War, Sherwood Bduy rapidly developed a new 
point of view. No longer being satisfied with a ssnt purely personal 


gospel, he began proclaiming a social gospel as well, or as he says so 

... toxeLa/idi*\*4 szSzj 

oiten, a full gospel, a two-sided message, gqro a r.fi.-L and social. At the 

Les Moines Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement in the opening 
days of. 1920, he startled the delegates by putting aside his prepared 
address and pleading with them passionately to consecrate their lives 
to the application of the Christian gospel to the whole of life, personal 
relations, race relations, economics, politics, snc w^*ld affairs. In 
Mississippi Sherwood started a cooperative farm for dispossessed share¬ 
croppers which has remained in operation through nearly two decadeso 
He w^s a chief founder of the Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, 
the Fellowship of Socialist Christians, and the League for Independent 
Political Action. For many years he has been a subject of controversy, 
has frequently been assailed with great severity, and many doors have 
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been closed to him«- 
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Twenty times Sherwood has been the leader of groups of educators 




and religious leaders on study tours in Europe, i>omotirrg ^s called the 

C 7^ cJljLjt 

r. A thousand college presidents, professors, editors, 
d <*>T**u*rw \ 

menY gm 3 clergyug n have been provided with 


*s+ 


American Seminar. A thousand 
social workers : 

opportunity to listen to the leading statesmen, journals, industrialists, 

/ A 

educators and religious leaders in the various countries, and to discuss 

r/A 'Ce^y J /v , / A 

" w J*. 

Many years ago Mr. Eddy became interested in psychic research, in 
an endeavor to talk with loved ones and friends who had entered into 

^ EEoL /0-e^nn. i ?h>J) soAjJ 'hn*si4 
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the other life„ Repeated experiences have convinced him beyond doubt 


that he has been in communication with 


nine depart) 


members 



of his family aid with numerous friends. His book which records these 

/O^/l i// ’W J y 

experiences., has had wide circulation and has "provoked much discussion. 

"A 

Through the years Sherwood has been a prolific writer, and always 
he has rushed into print for -the same reason that he stepped to the 
platform and entered the pulpit, to proclaim a burning message. He 
has produced thrtty-six books, fifty pamphlets ^hundreds of articles, 
and from 1896 a series of report letters descriptive of his work. 

During six decades of travel, Sherwood must have crossed some 
ocean a hundred times e and he has faced dangers at sea from storm, 
typhoon, shipwreck, and submarine attack. He traled on a U. S. 

A 

destroyer through mine-infested waters in the Rear East, he has been 

la¬ 
under fire at the war front, he was on hand Mr the lifting of the siege 
Ax \ 

of Warsaw flew in a Polish' plane over the Russian lines, and many 
A** ^{?£yv 

times he wws in places under bombardment from the air. He has worked 

A- 

in plague areas and under famine conditions. For years the deadly cobra 

was a familiar sight in the mission compound where he lived. Long was 

he subjected to the tropics of South India, where it is hot for three 

months of the year and hotter for nine. 

So this is a biography of one of the most colorful figures of our 

time, a world traveler with unique opportunities over a long period, an 

individual with insatiable curiosity and perennially youthful spirit, 
ft /aA- 

^Sh^efangelist of surpassing power, a publicist of wide influence, and a 
valiant prophet in a revolutionary age. 

77'm* 

Th r ou g h th e y e ar n Sherwood has demonstrated greet courage In his 

attacks upon social arila and injustices. To their faces« ho denounced 

Japanese leaders far their Infamous practise of forcing opium upon the 

Chinese. Hepe&tedly he talked with utmost frankness to Chlang Xai-shek 

about the graft and corruption In his government* In Moscow he revested 
a hearing before Bolshevik effielals and presented a seething oritioism 
of many evils in their system. He heard Hitler make hie famous blood-bath 
speech, and in 1933 before a distinguished company in the House of the 
Press in Berlin, Sherwood made a spirited indictment of tliUffitiKif . Q j 

Hitler and the Nasi regime* Before chambers of eosmarcsi yt 

he has many times pointed out the weaknesses end evils of capitalism.. 

In southern and northern coamunitiee alike he has pretested against 
raoi&l discrimination and segregation. 

In Arkansas he was hkmmnxcafti 

\srreated for ‘ interfering" in the 'Struggle between landlords and share* 
rOppers . 
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Chapter 1 


SIXTY YEARS ACROSS OCEANS ANT CONTINENTS 

* 

Driven by an impelling sense of mission, Sherwood Eddy has for 

« 

six deoades journeyed from land to land IB proclaims, message. After 

am 4- A 

Yale and Princeton, he went to India-in 1896 to work with students 

A- 

and the educated classes, and then with the masses in the Tillages. 

'hh’Y‘oVtA*0 

After a period of traTeling from campus to campus^he accepted respons¬ 
ibility for a mission station in a remote section of s outh India, 
learned to speak Tamil, conducted evangelistic meetings, trained 

. theological students, and labored tirelessly for the union of the 

A 

churches. 

fifteen years of uroY'tC 4&oL 

His^residence in India came to an end as Secretary for 

Asia of the Young Men’s Christian Association and devoted himself 

to evangelistic campaigns in China, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 

Ceylon and India, and spen^about half his time in the United States 

obtaining money to help undergird the world service of the Y. M. c. A. 

In shuttling back and forth across the earth, Sherwood Eddy came 

to know presidents, prime ministers, cabinet members, educators and 

religious leaders in the various lands^ In the United States, he made 

persuasive appeals to men of great wealth and financial power, and 

formed friendships with many leaders of education and religion and 

public life. On the back page of the New Testament which Sherwood has 

used since 1917 are precious autographs, including those of Mahatma 

Gandhi, Albert Schweitzer, Toyohiko Kagawa, Bishop V. S. Azariah, 

Charles F. Andrews, Samuel M. Zwemer, Syngman Rhee. 

For years Dr. Eddy has conducted evangelistic campaigns 

A 

in the great centers of many lands. Eight tines he has gone to China 
for memorable evangelistic meetings in a score of cities! before the 
overthrow of the Manchus, in the early days of the Republic, during 
the period of civil wars, at the beginning and at the end of Chigeb’f 
Kai-shek's regime; addressing the literati with their long queues. 
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Confucian students, fiery young nationalists, and hostile Communist 
youth. . 

fag }f$ 

On his many visits to Japan, Sherwood Eddy witnessed t he em e r gonoo 

M-a/ciu L tY$ * A 

•o f -t h -s .-fa nation c t e a great armea power, talked with its leaders and 

^ AW 

addressed throngs of Shinto students. He spoke in 

A 

Korea during the days when that country was under subjugation of Japan, 
during the time of troubles in Manchuria, aand in meetings and personal 

conferences with Syngman Rhee. He happened to be in Mukden the night 

//r 00/4. **«'>"*. 

of - ' " 1 by Japan, and after investigation cabled 

A 5 yx.£?>t 

an indictment to Geneva, London, Paris and Washingtan 0 

A 

He has visited the Philippines once every decade, speaking to the 

students when they were clamoring for independence, and after the 

devastation of the world war. He held meetings in India during the 

days of Mahatma Gandhi's rise to power and at the beginning of the 

Republic of India. Three unforgettable days where spent with Mr 0 

Gandhi at Sabarmati, and a week at the Indian National Congree at 

personal 

Lahore with further feft&iSitetec condacts with the Mahatm&o Luncheon 

A 

with the Viceroy/and an intimate conversation led to 

Gandhi e 


a private message from Lord Irwin which Sherwood carried to 

A 

Jawarharlal Nehru offered the hospitality of his 

c(evt 

home, thus beginning a friendship which into deep intimacy, 

A 

Repeated campaigns were conducted in Ceylon, when it was still an 
imperial colony and after independence was achieved,, 

Dr. Eddy 1 s work has carried him several times to Turkey, where 
he addressed Moslem,Armenian and Orthodox students; to 
Egypt -where he sometimes spoke three times per night in mass meetings 
of five thousand and more. He has made many visits to the Holy Land, 
in the days of Abdul Hamid, under the British mandate, and after in¬ 
dependence. He has spoken in Greece, Bulgaria, Czarist Russia, 
Czechoslovakia and a dozen other centers in Europe. He spent much 
time with British soldiers in England, Wales, Scotland, France, and 
with American divisions in France,, 
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Since he began deputation speaking in the colleges in behalf 
of the Student Volunteer Movement while still at Yale, Sherwood has 
been a familiar figure on the campuses of this continent, having spoken 
at practically all of the leading colleges and universities in all the 
states of the union and provinces of Canada# He has frequently addresses 
student conference, local, national and international, and has appeared in 

A 

countless pulpits across the land, 

__— Sherwood 

Twenty times 'm. has been the leader of groups of educators and 

A 

religious leaders on study tours in Europe, sometimes called The American 

Seminar, A thousand college presidents, professors, editors, social 

workers, business men, end clergymen have been provided with opportunity 
listen to 

to fctci&arxjBK the leading statesmen, journalists, industrialists, 

A 

educators and religious leaders in the various countries, and to discuss 
current problems with them. 

After the First World War, Sherwood Eddy rapidly developed a new 
point of view. No longer being satisfied with a purely personal gospel, 
he began proclaiming a social gospel as well, or as he says so often, a 
full gospel, a two-sided message, personal and social. At the Des 
Moines Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement in the opening days 
of 1920, he startled the dtozesGriss by putting aside his prepared address 

A 

and pleading wi-th them passionately to consecrate their lives to the 
application of the Christian gospel to the whole of life, personal 
relations, race relations, economics, politics, and world affairso ^ 
ggs gfc that—du^ 1 he has been a subject of controversy, has 

frequently been assailed with great severity, and many doors have closed 
to him 0 

Many years ago Mr, Eddy begame interested in psychic research, 
in an endeavor to talk with loved ones and friends who had entered into 
the other life. Repeated experiences have convinced him beyond doubt 
that he has been in communication with at least nine departed members 
of his family and with numerous friends. His book which records these 
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has 

experiences has had wide circulation and juev provoked much dis- 

A 

cussion. 

Through the years Sherwood has been a prolific writer, and always 

he has rushed into print for the same reason that he stepped to the 

platform and entered the pulpit, to proclaim a burning message. He 

has produced thirty-six books, fifty pamphlets, hundreds of articles, 
from 1896 a series 

and of report letters descriptive of his work 0 

During six decades of travel, Sherwood must have crossed some 

ocean a hundred times, and has faced dangers at sea from storm, 

A 

typhoon, shipwreck, and submarine attack. He traveled on a N* S 0 
destroyer through mine-infested waters in the Near East, he has been 

ht, o'* /**'*-* M £ ft? Y 

under fire at the war front, and many rimes was in places under * 

A 

bombardment from the air. He has worked in plague areas and under 
famine conditions. For years the deadly cobra was a familiar sight 
in the mission compound where he lived. Long was he subjected to the 

Ur*$ 

tropics of South India, where it hot for three months of the year and 

hotter for nine D 

K tS 

35faW this a biography of one of the most colorful figures of 

A a 

our time, a world traveler with unique opportunities, an individual with 
insatiable curieeity and perennially youthful spirit, 
an evangelist of surpassing power, a publicist of wide influence, 
and. a valiant prophet in a revolutionary age# 
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A rtf Chapter 2 


EARLY PREPARATION 




A favorable environment was granted to Sherwood Eddy, and he 
began life with a good heritage. He was bora on January 19, 1871^ 
in Leavenworth, Kansas. His father, George A. Eddy, was a wholesale 
druggist, made money, and later was appointed receiver for the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railway. He was a man of integrity, highly honored 
in the community, quiet and soft spoken. Sherwood*s mother, Margaret 
Louise Eddy, was the dynamic and decisive member of the household. At 
fourteen she went to far off Elmira College, then taught school in 

< &vU H'-sr+jiy AMtS AjL^o-eJj'-fe 

Kansas^ ar.4- on to Vassar ^.^ ^m rryin^^o^orc^hc fii 1 1 ) tr* i l i i> i ,, She 

possessed an insatiable appetite for knowledge, and proved to be an 

excellent teacher. To a rare degree she was filled with moral earnest- 

(/vt der e*Ae\~ e ircuwss +*nces 

ness and a passion to set things right, Ttf she might 

/v 

well have become a Carrie Nation, a Susan B. Anthony, a Jane Addams. 

Vao4> indeed is Sherwood's ittdebtec.fiess to his amazing mother 0 

t f f^r*ryb4kr ^ hf\ JQt 

In 1871 Leavenworth was a frontier town. VeterJnrs^hskA^ttsdEzSSlaiiSad 

fromt^e- C-ivifejEar,"Rights with the Indians were just ending, buffalo 

were plentiful, life was raw and ruggedo Of course, there were no 

telephones, electric lighting, phonographs, sufuwws, motion pictures^, 

or 

automobiles, airplanes, radio,* television, atomic bombs »»» hydrogen 

weaponso There were only a few millionaires in all the land, no vast 

corporations with assets of billions of dollars, no strong national labor 

unions, no huge governmental agencies, almost no social legislation of 
no votes for women in any state. In the entire nation 
any kind, the re were only 25 cities with * 

population as high as 25,000 o The Spanish—American T/Tar was in the future, 

, and the threats of 

fascism and communism were half ^century away. 

The Eddy home was a happ^y place. Sherwood was the oldest son, 

Dana was next, and Brewer was the youngesto The only sister died when 
Sherwood was five. The children grew up with a sense of security. 

There was always plenty of food, so there was no occasion to worry where 
the next meal would come from, -pounced 

fx^nt^-iitrorT The standard of living was simple but ample. Emotional 
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stability was achieved be.oaraeaecf? harmonious relationships. The boys 

A 

escaped the ravages of frequent and prolonged family quarrels. They 

were never kept awake at night by angry accusations and recriminations. 

aM.y . 

Relations between father And mother were affectionate &**■#- 

/ A A 

Parental discipline was striot, but not repressive. The children were 
nurtured in an atmosphere of love, n.pprettirt-:wnpgg and.on»sTrSp.rft.t«r.ajia- 
There was mutual recognition of the right to an opinion and a judgment. 
Bach member of the household was taught to think for himself and to 
participate in the determination of plans for the family. Freedom 
of discussion comes naturally to Sherwood since it was the breath of 
his boyhoodo 

The family belonged to the Congregational Church, with a New 
England tradition of liberal thinking. Thus Sherwood escaped the 
impact of he 11-fire - er.4 - d eaage&iatt theology, and early was introduced 
to Henry Drummond and Lyman Abbott. The children were never taught 
that dancing, card playing and going to the theater were wrong. No 
healthy amusement was tabooed in the home, and the boys never felt any 

A 

need to hang around the ool hall. Surrounded by affection and thoughtful- 

A 

ness, under -wholesome influences, with comfort and a sense of security, 
with the dynamic of an attractive religion, they were blessed 

with an extraordinarily favorable environment,, 

Dana grew to manhood, was married, prepared himself at Johns Hopkins 
to be a medical missionary, but was carried away shortly after his 
graduation,. Brewer went to Yale, where he was active in the famous 
missionary band, married, became one of -the secretaries of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions of the Congregational 
Church, serving in that capacity until his death. George A 0 Eddy 
died almost in Sherwood’s arms of heart attack while on vacation in 
the high mountains of Colorado in 1894 0 TJntil near the end of her 
long life. Mother Eddy vibrated with energy, gave herself to worthy 
causes, retained her moral earnestness, and always was one of the 
youngest members of any group. 















Phillips Andover, Sherwood took the scientific course; and 

at Yale, engineering in the Sheffield Scientific Sohool. As a student 

his grades were average* sixth in high school, third in Phillips 

Andover, end half way down the class at Yale. His old scrapbook provides 

evidence that he lived as a normal, hilarious student^, without getting 

an overdose of education. He escaped drinking, gambling and moral 

dissipation.' Many years later, when Sherwood had become highly critical 

of American college life, he framed a*\ dampialg indictment of American 

education and of the Yale of his day. The lectures of Professor 

William Rainey Harper at Yale made / a deep impression upon him, and he 

* f \ 

was greatly enriched by a warm friendship with Amos Alonzo Stagg. 

The most decisive event in Sherwood’s college days was attendance 
at the Northfield student Christian conference in the summer of 1890. 
Four years before, the first of these student conferences under the 
leadership of Ihwight L 0 Moody had been the birthplace of the Student 
Volunteer MoveuBnt. These student conferences were destined to spread 


all over the 


United States, then across the earth, and become of the 
most dynamic of all Christian enteppl'ises. They became the chief 
recruiting grounds for the missionary movement and for the Christian 


ministry e 




Sherwood was on hand for the i &B g a * of the series. Dwight L„ 

A 

Moody made a tremendous and enduring impression upon hin, while the 
association with students from many campuses and a Bible class conducted 


by James L. McConaughy combined to make this experience momentous, -it— 

is^^^st^S-Twint'-out-the-part-piayedr-by the Bible- class>-beeft«se/l few 

months later McConaughy wrote to Sherwood about the possibility of 

coming to Hew York as a secretary of the Y. M. C» A. It Is interesting 

to reflect upon what might have been the course of Eddy’s life if that 

letter had never been written,, At any rate, he accepted the offer and 

spent a year at the Twenty-third Street Branch, rooming in the tower 

A 

just beneath the great Robert R* Me Burney, one of the most influential 
of all Association secretaries,, Immediately after graduation Sherwood 
toured Europe with a f*4a*d, and during the following summer accompanied 
his family to the chief centers of the continent. 
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During his year in New York and after a severe struggle, Sherwood 
decided to become a foreign missionary. In reaching this decision he 
turned from his^pie* to make money in the lumber pn«iwge</f in rfr) 
o4 * Ly '- ja ^ It is interesting to speculate upon the amount of 

wealth he would have acquired if his great talents had been concentrated 
upon the attaining of riches. His final decision was influenced by his 
mother’s moral earnestness, the impact made upon him by Dwight L. Moody 
and the Northfield Conference, and his experiences in the Y. M. C. A. 

The two years he spent at Union Theological Seminary were not satisfactory 
to him because the Union of that day was not an inspiring place. The 
really significant thing that happened to him was his absorption in the 
work of the Student Volunteer Movement. *. 

1 ' 
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At the beginning of the nineteenth century there was no missionary 


society in the United States which had a station on a foreign field. 


From' the famous Haystack prayer meeting at Williams and the activities 


of students at Andover Seminary came the ?nmi»+Un nr 



Board of Commissioners for Foreign Miss 


CiuHreh., It will be recalled that Sherwood is a 


I 

i 


and that Brewer became one of the secretaries of this Boardo Mb Not 
until the end of the century was there formed a widespread, permanent 
student missionary movement 0 

When Robert P. Wilder appeared at Mount Hermon in the summer of 
came with 

tgSfi 1886 he a passion for missions but could not forsee what 

A 

would happen there within a month 0 Dwight L. Moody had invited 251 

students from 87 colleges to spend several weeks in Bible study. It 

was not a missionary conference and the subject of missions 11^61 

was not discussed for ten days. Then an address by 

Dr. Arthur T. Pierson^ ajSP talks by sons of missionaries in China, 

India, and Persia, and by seven other young men of different national- 

William 

ities, and a concluding sentence by Ur. Ashmore -"Show,if you can, -why 

A 

you should not obey the last command of Jesus Christ" - 

set ablaze the missionary fire which swept the conference. The 21 

volunteers for missions were soon 50 and at the concluding session 

the one hundredth nan knelt in the circle,. The Student Volunteer 

its 

Movement was born and Robert Wilder became first traveling 

A 

secretaryo 

Sherwood Eddy* s first contact with the student movement came 
at Northfield in the summer of 1890. (Early in 1891 the First Inter- 


I 

i 




national Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement was held in 


Clevelando ^During the college year 1893-94 Sherwood devoted his 
week-ends while at Union to deputation work for the S, V # M 0 in the 
colleges of New England, and fluring the next year was one of its 
traveling secretaries, with Horace Tracy Pitkin and Henry Luce. 
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There were three secretaries in 1894-95 because Eddy, Pitkin 

and Luce together were paid the one salary available, and provided 

the balance of their own expenses. They literally flamed through the 

colleges with the challenge to render total allegiance to Jesus Christ, 

do whatever he wants you to do and go wherever he wants you to go. At 

CrTj-es) A, 

the end of the year each secretary had enrolled hundred volunteers 
who reached the foreign field, raised money to support several of thetfi 
stimulated interest in the missionary enterprise, and turned many into 
the ministry and other forms of Christian service. 

The record of the Student Volunteer Movement is one of the most 
thrilling chapters in the history of Christianity. Here is one of the 
significant youth movements of all time. Eight thousand student 
volunteers sailed for the foreign field during the first thirty-five 


years of the movement, and from 1886 until now double that number of 

missionaries have gone to the distant parts of the earth p as evangelists, 
4.tLi ’t-oTS t 

teachers, doctors, nurses, agricultural experts and scientists. Sherwood 

A 

has been one of a mighty company for God. 

Feeling the need of further training. Luce and Eddy spent a year 
h, * the 

a't Princeton, At Christmas Sherwood went to Liverpool Convention, where 

he made an impression which is remembered to this day 0 TOiat turned out 

to be the most deoisive experience of the year was the habit formed of 


spending two hours at the beginning of the day in privauc woip and 
Bible study. Pitkin and Luce went on to China, where the former wa6 
killed in the Boxer uprising five years later. JSfc the last moment 

Sherwood yielded to the persuasion of John R„ Mott that he go to India 

Aa. i fan *^ 

instead, Sw student work the re J x 

A 

Privilege and advantage followed in such succession that Sherwood 


was now prepared as few missionaries have been at the beginning of tneir 


career. Among his resources were dynamic faith in God, devotion to the 
Lord Jesus, outstanding ability, terrific physical energy, and zestful 
enthusiasmo 










Chapter 2 


EARLY PREPARATION 

on January 19, 1871, 1 b Leavenworth, Kansas, 
Sherwood Eddy was born^with a good heritage and a favorable 

descendants of John Aldan and Prisoilla, 
environment# He earns from Pilgrim ancestry, and two members of the 
imwfc took passage A 

family ranns on the same ship with Miles Standish# One of his 

A 

forebears was vloar of Crahbrook near Canterbury# The not to on the 
fenlly eoat of arns was, "The arose Is to ne a we leone rest,* emblazoned 
beneath the sword and arose# 

Sherwood* s father, George A# Eddy, was a wholesale druggist and an 

heading oltlsen of Leavenworth. He was a leader In the prohibition 

movement and refused to sell liquor, as was eustonarlly done by wholesale 

druggists, thereby forfeiting a substantial uNHn$gfen(itiM amount 0t *k 

annually# He also took a prominent part in the erusade against vioe 

appointed 

and or ins# In 1889 he was wart one of two re oe Ivors of the bankrupt 

A T- 

Missouri, Kansas and Texas Hallway, by his friend Judge Brewer, far 

a 

a.vx 

whom ngMgind Brewer Eddy was named# and who later be cams Associate 

A 

Justloe of the Supreme Court of the United States. He was a man of 
integrity, highly honored In the ooraunlty, quiet end soft spoken# 

In straightening out the affaire of "the Katjr" he overworked and 
strained hie heart# When on vacation with Sherwood and Brewer in the 
high mountains of Colorado, he suffered a stroke and died Immediately# 
Sherwood 1 e mother, Margaret Louise Eddy, was an amaslng person, 
with keen into lie at. Indomitable will, and boundless energy# Her 
father. Miles Horten, had oone from Ohio as an early settlsr in 
Kansas. He had prospered la the lumber business, acquired real 
eatate and owned a hotel# At the age of fourteen Margaret Horten 
went to far off Elmira College la Hew York# Two years latsr she 

1 





1 % 

returned to luiiMi where she rflhool until oho wm nineteen^ * 

4{(V eared up enough money to enter one of the f iret olaaeoa of Vassar 

College* Trouble with her eyes, severe headaches, and an irresietlble 

propoaal of marriage, eaueed her te leave Vaaaar before being graduated 

and to become the bride of George A. Eddy. To a rare degree she toi 

filled with moral earnestness and an drlren by a pas sion to aet things 

right. Under other oirounatanooa oho night well hare become a Carrie 

Nation, a Susan B. Anthony, a Jane Addaaa* Sherwood*a indebtedness to 

hi a mother is beyond calculation. 

In 1871 Leavenworth was a frontier town. Life was primitive, 

and 

raw and rugged. Fights with the Indiana were just ending^ ****&? 

herds of buffalo reamed the nearby plains* Sherwood's 

that 

mother went to school with Buffalo Bill for the short tlme^ho did 
any studying^, before boooming a professional mrksnai^ and showman. 

Tears later Sherwood was to ride with Buffalo Bill's parade in London. 
Few conveniences were to be found in the hones, unft fewer luxuries, 
and practically no "gadgets." Of course, there were no telephones, 
electric lighting, phonographs, notion pictures, autonobiles, airplanes, 
radio, television, atomic boohs or hydrogen weapons. There were only 
a few millionaires in all the land, no vast corporation with assets 
of billions of dollars, no strong national labor unions, no hugs 
governmental agencies, almost no seolel legislation of any kind, nof 
votes for women in any state. In the entire national there were only 
twenty-five cities with population as high as 26,000. The Spanish- 
Amsrlcan War was in the future, and the throats of fasolsm and 
communism were a half-century away* 

The Eddy horns was a happy place, Sherwood was the oldest son, 

Dana was next, and Brower was the youngest. Alios, the only sister, 
died when Sherwood was Jive. The children grew up with a sense 




security. There ms always plenty of food, so there ms no oooaslon 
to worry where the next neal would come from. The standard of living 
was simple but ample. Emotional stability was aehieved through 
harmonious relationships* The boys esoaped the ravages ©f frequent 
family quarrels^ fesy were never leapt awake at night by angry 
aoouaati ons reerlninationo» Relations betweeiy father, mother 
and children were affectionate* Parental disciplines was strict, but 
not repressive^ children were nurtured In an atmosphere of love. 

There was mutual recognition of the right to an opinion and a judgment. 
Eaoh member of the household was taught to think for himself and t© 
participate in the determination of plans for the family. Proodom 
of discussion ooones naturally to Shorwood sinoe it was the breath of 
hit boyhood* 

In the west of that period it ms to be expected that the boys 

would ohooec sides and engage in physical combats between the * Indiana" 

and the "Scouts." They hunted prairie ohicken In the old Indian 

Territory, and mds camping expeditions to the mountains ef Colorado, 

that 

telling the world am their hanner A it was *Fifce*s Peak or Bust," 

Sherwood was the piteher on the local baseball team. Tenth In that 
day 

matimA had mi oh recreation, but little entertainment* 

A * " 

The family belonged to the Congregational Church, with a Sew 
England tradition of liberal thinking* Thus Sherwood escaped the 
impact of hell-fire theology, end early was introduced to Henry 
Drummond and Iynan Abbot. The ohildren were never taught that 
dancing, eard playing and going to th© theater were wrong. Ho 
healthy amusement was tabooed in the horns, end the boys never felt 
any need to hang around the pool hall. Surrounded by affection and 
thoughtfulness, under wholesome influences, with comfort and a sense 




of security, with the dynamic of on attractive religion, they were 

bio seed with an extraordinarily favorable environment* 

Dana grew to manhood, woe Married, prepared himeelf at John® 

Hopkins to be a medical missionary, was married to Catherine Willard, 

end was earrled away shortly after his graduation* Brewer 

went to Yale, vdiere he was active In the famous missionary hand, 

was married to Josephine , became one of the secretaries 

ef the American Board of Commiseioners for Foreign Hiesiens of the . 

Congregational Chur oh, serring in that capacity until hot death In . * 

Throughout her long life Mother Eddy ga-rs herself to great causes* 

After Sherwood's marriage* she visited then In India. Jn 1901 she 

founded Kodai 8ohool to provide an American education for children 

of missionaries who would otherwide have to leave their parents at 

She gave generously of her own means, obtained funds in America, and taught 
any early age for sohoollng In the United States. Fifty-two years 

later I received a letter from Mrs* Russel "®* Steele, In which she 

pays this tribute! "We, who received our primary education there, are 

ever Indebted to a Christian woman who remembered the children of 

those who were giving their lives for the Master's service. Her 

thoughtfulness provided eur second home where we could be prepared 

to continue the work of our parents. I think the Alumni list bears 

out the foot that many leaders in Christian work today mi g)it have 

been lost to the world If she had not provided the elementary 

education.” And to this day the Kodal School continues to make its 

creative contribution* BAnfc%ilmlhaSri wnSed^W Until advanced in years 

Mother Eddy vibrated with energy, gave herself to worthy causes, 

yi ass 

retained her moral earnest, and always was one of the youngest members 

A 

ef any group. It was cancer which in 1936 finally oarrlod her away at 
the age of elghty«three* 


\: 


* 
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At Phillips Andover Academy Sherwood hod ttbubls with his eyws, 
du© to ths failure of glasses In those days to correct astigmatism, 

ti A C h 

Because of poor vision he took the seientlfie course. At Tale hems&ti&S&K- 

Q.vtq'w&er/'yif A 

en r o ll ed in the Sheffield Seientlfie Sehool. In his grades he stood 

sixth In high school, third in Phillips Andover, and half way down the 

class at Yale, beoanee he had not yet discovered any reason for hard 

of twenty-five dollars, 

study, Ha did win a literary prise, however, for a paper In tho olass 
on military seienoe. Hi* old eerapbook provide a ovldenoe that he 
lived as a normal, hilarious student, without getting en overdoes of 
education. He escaped drinking, gambling and moral dissipation. Many 
years later, when Sherwood had beoonm highly eritleal of American 
college life, ho framed an indictment of American education and of the 
^••le of his day, Tho lectures of Professor Wllllus Rainey Harper at 
Tala, however, undo a deep impression on him, end he was greatly 
enriched by a warn friendship with Amos Alonso Stagg. 

Tho most decisive event in Sherwood* a eollogs days was attendance 
at the Horthfield student Christian oonforenoc in the sunner of 1890, 

Four years before, the first of those student eonforenoe under tho 
leadership of Dwight L, Moody had been the birthplace of the Student 
Velunteer/ftovement. Those student oonferenoos were destined to spread 
all over the United States, then aerees the earth, and beeoas the 
ehlef recruiting grounds for tho nisslonary movement and for the Christian 
ministry. Sherwood was on hand for the fifth of ths series, Dwight L, 

Moody made a tremendous impression upon him, while the association uAfA 
students from many oampueee and a Blbls olass eonduetod by James L. 
IfeConaughy combined to make title experience momentoue, 

A few months later MoConaughy wrote to Sherwood about tits possi¬ 
bility of coming to Hew York as a eeoretary of tho T. M, C. A. It Is 
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interesting to reflect upon what night have been the course of Eddy’ s 
life if that letter had never been written* At any rate* he aooepted 
the offer and spent a year at the Twenty-third Street Branch, then the 
largest T. M. C. A* in the world* rooming in the tower Just beneath the 
great Robert R* McBurney, one of the most influential of all Associa¬ 
tion secretaries. Inroe dietely after graduation* Sherwood toured Europe 
with a classmate, and during the following summer aooompenisd his 
family to the chief centers of the continent* 

While working in the T* M. C* A*» Sherwood won a criminal to Christ* 
tens of 

his first convert of the thousands to oome. Ho found the experience 

A> 

se satisfying that he acted upon the conviction which had been deepening 
and decided 

in hie mind* to give himself to fulltime Christian service. In Europe 

A 

that summer ho read the letters of the Cambridge band In China and was 


deeply moved* Feeling the need of further preparation* ho entered 
Union Theological Seminary* where he was soon thrown In tttlmate oentaet 
with Horace Tracy Pitkin* The moral earnestness of Pitkin and his passion 
for the Student Volunteer Movement caused Sherwood to oonslder yet more 


seriously the ehallenge of the foreign field* Upon the death of a student 
volunteer* Sherwood felt obliged to take his place* so he signed the 


declaration card, burned all his bridges* and at that moment became a 


foreign missionary* 

The two years he spent at Union were not satisfactory to him beoauae 
the Union of that day was not an inspiring place* The decisive aspect 
of his seminary experience was a deepening comradeship with Horaee Tracy 
Pitkin* Henry Luce and Charlie dll* a former Tale football captain* In 
order to keep themselves fit* they ran a mile in the afternoon* boxed 
frequently* studied the Bible and prayed together* and became more and 
more absorbed in the work of the Student Volunteer Movement* 






IS 


At tha beginning of the nine teeth century there wee no missionary 
■ooiety la the United States whioh had e station on a foreign field* 

From the famous Haystack prayer nee ting at Williams and the aetlTities 
of students at Andover Seminary came the formation of the American Board 
of Condosloners for Foreign Missions* Bet until the end of the oentury 
was there formed a widespread* permanent student missionary movement* 

When Robert P» Wilder appeared at Mount Harmon in the summer of 
1886* he earn© with a passion for missions but could not foresee what 
would happen within a month* Dwight L. Moofy had invited 251 students 
from 87 eolleges to spend several weeks in Bible study. It was not a 
missionary oonferenoe and the subjeot of missions was not discussed for 
ten days* Then addresses by Dr* Arthur T, Pierson and Dr* William 

h rAS ' 

Ashmore lighted the missionary Afttft* Man after man signed the volunteer 

A 

card mtll at the concluding session the one hundredth man knelt in the 
elrole* The Student Volunteer Movement was born and Robert Wilder beeame 
its first traveling secretary* 

Sherwood* s first contact with the student movement came at Morthfield 
in the summer of 1880* During the eellegs year 1898-94 he devoted his 
week-ends while at Union to deputation work for the 8* 7* M* in the 
eolleges of Bow England* and su invited to become traveling secretary 
for the next year* Sherwood countered with the propospal that the 
movement provide one salary and appoint three traveling secretaries! 
than Eddy* Pitkin and Luoe. This was done and the three of them raised 
their own budgets* They literally flamed through the eolleges with 
the challenge to render total allogianoe to Jesus Christ* do whatever 
he wants you to do and go wherever he wants you to go* At the end of 
the year she each so ©rotary had enrolled ever a hundred 

volunteers who reaehsd the foreign field* raised money to support 
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several of these volunteers, stimulated Interest la the missionary 
enterprise* and turned many Into the ministry and other forms of 
Christian serrloe. 

The record of the Student Volunteer Movement Is one of the most 

thrilling chapters in the history of Christianity* Here is one of the 
y«g M. wt.»new'-ovt *y • 

sigalfioant ch apt e r s-i n the history o f - Chrlstianily T Eight thousand 

-\ 

student Tolunteers sailed for the foreign field during the first thirty- 
five yeare^ and from 1886 until now double that number 

of missionaries have gone to the distant parts of the earth* as evangelists* 
teaohsrs, editors* doctors* nurses* agricultural experts and scientists* 
Sherwood has been one of a mighty company for Cod* 

Feeling the need of further training* Luce and Eddy spent a year 
at Princeton in theology and philosophy. At Chrstmas Sherwood went to 
the Liverpool Convention* where he made an impression which is remembered 
to this day* ffhat turned out to be the most decisive experience ef the 
year was the habit formed ef spending two hours at the beginning of the 
day in prayer and Bible study. Pitkin end Luos went on to China* where 
the former was killed in the Boxer uprising five years later* At the 
last moment Sherwood yielded to the persusaslon ef John B. Mott that 
he go to India instead* where he was imperatively needed in student 
work.tMMM 

Privilege and advantage followed in such succession that Sherwood 
was now prepared as few missionaries have been at the beginning of 
their oareer* Among his resources were dynamic faith in Cod* devotion to 
the Lord Jesus* outstanding ability* terrific physical energy* end 
restful enthusiasm* 
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Sherwood Eddy landed in India in September, 1896, with joy in his 
soul and with a message to proolaim. He had something precious to share 
and he knew what it was, good news about the love of God, 

and about the way to abundant and eternal life through God*s revelation 
in Jesus. To bring this knowledge and experience to the people of this 
ancient land was the burning passion udiich was to make him so winsome 
and dynamic. 

Try to pioture this young man not yet twenty-six as the steamer 

approaches the shores which were to be his home for fifteen years, where 

he was to fini his lovely bride, where their daughter and son were to be 

S/6e> , *d- 

born, and whefce they were to p o ur out themselves ut terly in a ministry 

a iit-t. 6 

of lovingkindness. In the early dawn as the spray dashes over biw hewd - , 

A 

h© burst into song of exhilaration and anticipation© FjOi^Trently had h© 
looked forward to this moment. Hundreds of times he had pleaded with 
students to volunteer for service in ihe far away places of desperate 
need. He had responded to what he felt to be the will of God for his 
own life, and now - little wonder thaty a l a a o 4n - th e- bow o f the obip y 
he watohed the dark hills rising in the mist, and shouted in triumph, 

"The Morning Light Is Breaking/ and "Hail To The Brightness Of Zion*s 
Glad Morning •” 

For five years Mr. Eddy serve as College Secretary of the Young Men's 

/v 

Christian Association for India and Ceylon, and as Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. Then he was Evangelistic Secretary for Souiii 
India, and ccnduoted a mission stato for the American Board of the Congre¬ 
gational Church, although his offioial relationship always was with the 
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Y* M 0 C, A. His time was divided between work with students and with the 

massos in 'th® villages* 'T'^ 

-— 

There were phases to his college work, (1) evangelistic 

a 

addresses, (2) lectures for Hindu students, (3) personal interviews, 

(4) arranging and conducting student conferences# (■&)—instructing 

tHwelegi*] afcudsttfce# ■ 

Sinoe English had long been the language of the educational system 
established by the British in India, Eddy was able to begin his college 
addresses without delay, He was gifted as a public speaker, enunciating 
clearly, using simple ideas, with an abundance of illustrations, and ex¬ 
pressing himself with vigor and intense feeling. His appeal always was 
to the will, he sought action, he preached for decisions* To an extra¬ 
ordinary degree, he was able to bring conviction of sin, create a feeling 
of penitence, and instil a desire for a new life. Whenever possible he 
tried to get some commitment on the spot, by raising of hands, or stand¬ 
ing, or signing a cai^. to study the Bible or to enter a class or a 
forthright decision for Christ, 

Sherwood Hdrify was a fervent and persistent personal worker, con¬ 
stantly seeking opportunity to talk with an individual about his own 
life, and presenting Christ as the source of power and victory. On 
one railway journey he had a chanoe to talk alone with eight different 
men about Christianity as a religion of salvation from sin. On the 
campus, much of his time was devoted to personal talks with students. 

His winsome personality, his infectious smile, his frank and fervent 
manner, his loving concern, caused countless students to unburden 
themselves to him. He practiced -ardewhly the way of life about which 
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later he -wrote in a widely read pamphlet. Perso nal Evangelism* The 
Greatest Work in the World . 

We cannot understand Mr. Eddy® s zeal in personal talks with indi¬ 
viduals until we get a feeling of his own dominating convictions about 
God and about Jesus and about life. His religion was Christ-centered and 
Bible rooted.. God was vividly real to him, and was thought of in terms 
of Jesus. He read and studied the Bible, especially the New Testament, 
continuously and joyously. Prayer was the breath of his life. He was 
aware of the ravages of sin in human life — sexual impuriiy and in¬ 
fidelity, dishonesty, untruthfulness, cruelty, oallousness, selfishness 
in all its forms - and he cared intensely. With all his soul, he believed 
that devotion to Christ brings victory and opens the door to newness of 
with power and joy and desire to serve. That individual lives 
should continue to be cursed, homelife should be shameful and miserable, 

find the oonmunity damned with greed and lust and cruelty - all this was 

hryyy ■ 

well nigh unbearable to Sfre r moa d Edd y. Something must, be done about 
it, something can be done about it, and he proclaimed the glad news of 

did 

sfr l Te fri ow through Christ. 

gi ft *. nr'- m i 1 ii l ' mmu.-ihui u a ri l t h e I'lpi rMrnn l n Vtmnt i i rtf t h r da y 
th is ■■ 'h ning wr-rtt e a r m kft it fliff j QUUl 1 1fl 

rairgnlves Int o B 2 paElaafl*a fl£ Sherwood during thos e y i . u' 1 y fl aiyw 

4 ^ E have just been reading his frequent report letters sent to 
friends in America in those months. You can almost see the anguish on 
his faoe and feel the agony in his soul as you read his burning words 
about famine, plague, cholera, leprosy, poverty, starvation, the selling 
of little girls into lives of shame by their own parents, the obsoenities 
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of the temple, the greed of the money lenders - and on and on* "There is 
one awful thing in India, " he ories out* "It is sin. It is this disease 
in the nation* s blood ■which breaks out upon the surface in physical evils. 
Lord, brand upon ay heart the need of plague-stricken, hungering, leprous 
India, that time and prayer and life itself may be given for its re¬ 
demption*" 

At the end of his first year in India, before he was narried, he had 
a temporary but deep depression of spirit* The conditions about him were 
more terrible even than he had anticipated, and the difficulty of winning 
converts imong high caste Hindus was far greater than he had expected. The 
contrast between what he wanted to do and what he was able to do was agon¬ 
izing to his soul* He was working too hard, living under too much tension, 
having trouble sleeping at night, was on the verge of a nervous breakdown, 
and had no home of his own* Then he had an experience which was to affect 

all the rest of his life* 

«- 

6 xce sleepless night, tihen he was too tired to get out of bed and fall 

/S 

on his knees, he cried to God in his distress for help, for guidance, for 
power. Then, he says with all the objectivity of a spoken word, oarae the 
truth, "Whoever drinks and keeps on drinking of the water of life I shall 
give him will never thirst again*" There came over him a feeling of 
absolute trust, and he fell asleep* la Ww-meswtag flle rose a new man. 


/>• 

without weariness and nervous tension, with new faith and deeper de¬ 
termination* He found himself a unified person, whole again* And his 
old thirst and unrest never came back. To the abiding nature of the change 
that came over him, those of us who known him intimately through the 
decades can bear witness. To an almost incredible degree, he has remained 
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free from anxiety# worry, depression of spirit, and fear. is joyous. 


oonfident comradeship with God has continued to thi s day« 

It is really impossible to oonvey to the reader the intensity of the 

S/>er~Uro» <L 

feeling which pervades the letters written by during those days* 

His soul thirsted for God, as a deer long for mter in a dry and per che d 

a - A 

land,, He loved the Lord Jesus with surpassing fervor, and yearned to be 
an eloquent witness for him. Ho assurance was so certain with him as that 
Jesus is able to give power for holy living. 

Little wander, then, -that he called personal evangelism the greatest 
work in the world, and practiced it with such unflagging zeal. Urgently 
and desperately even he was trying to save souls. Not from the burning, 
because he never believed in hell-fire theology. His home training and 
his theological study had deepened his convictions about the 
love and nerey of God, That a human soul should be burned everlastingly 
in a Inks of fire was an abhorrent idea to him* To this day he tells 
about the arguments he had with a Princeton theological professor iidio 


taught the damnation in brimstone forever of unrepentant sinners. In 
their student volunteer days, he and Henry Luoe and ^oraoe Pitkin t Ld 
John R. Mott and D. Willard Iyon that they rejected the hell-fire theory 
were not going to preaoh it. When he had reaohed the age of eighty- 
two, Sherwood was still expressing dissent from the practice at J. 


Campbell TOiite fin public meetings of asking for a 


full minute of silence, while they ticked off the number of souls lost 
with every passing seoond. 

Mr* Edcfy believed in the lostness of many human souls, and fervently 


sought to bring about their salvation. All about him he saw appalling 

qu Jt '& /p'ZYi* C? - 

evidence of lo ot a a eas. That man is a sinner, he never doubts*. That 
A 

Christ is able to save men, he was certain. He saw what happened vhen 












men left God out of their lives, and -when the gods they worshipped were' 
themselves immoral. In sheer contrast loomed the God and 0(8*. Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Thus Sherwood Eddy could say with the Apostle 
Paul, for me to live is Christ, and say it truly. There was never any 
doubt in his mind about the priceless worth of the Christian Gospel. He 
was conscious of possessing a precious word which he knew was urgently 
needed in India, as elsewhere in the world. In ringing tones he preached 
Jesus and his way of life as the means of man* s redemption. 

He held some ideas then whioh he no longer holds, and often ex¬ 
pressed himself in language which he does not now use. In his early 
letters you will find references to plague and famine as 11 the eruptions 
of sin, the judgments of God," He speaks of "the devil as a roaring 
lion seeking whom he may devour," For a time he lived with expectation 
of the imminent coming of Christ, and signed his letters, "Till He 
comes." When he found that the heavy rain was making it impossible for 
his voice to heard, he asked God to stop liie rain, and as the rain 
actually ceased falling, "in niy heart I praised Him, and went on speak¬ 
ing. He had stopped the rain so often for us in answer to prayer that 
I have ceased to doubt that He controls the weather, aid that He answers 
ppa_y 0 F o n In conformity to the prevailing custom, he spoke of Indians 
as "natives" and of non-Christians as "heathens," For a year he practiced 
spiritual healing, taking no medicine, and discarding his eyeglasses. 
Becoming convinced that immersion was the Scriptural form of baptism, 
he himself was immersed* 

Whatever you may think about some of these attitudes* end whatever 
Mr# Eddy himself now thinks of them* and he has expressed regret for 
some of them, the significant fact is that he was vividly aware of the 
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presence of God, and revealed continuing trust and unfailing gratitude. 

At the age of eighty, as he looked back over his life, he -wrote, "We 
believed that we were enacting and writing contemporary chapters of the 
Acts, We all had the same spirit, fervid, somewhat fanatical and narrow." 
Indeed, you cannot escape the feeling that Sherwood Eddy would have been 
a worthy and honored colleague of St, Pauli 

At any rate, he cared deeply for human beings and sought their re¬ 
demption. In one of his early letters he wrote, "At a railway station 
a native gentleman asks me for the best authority upon the -American 
revolution. The conversation takes a deeper turn, and he shakes hands, 
giving his ward to read the New Testament with open mind. In the train 
is an attractive Parses boy, I cannot keep from putting ny arms around 
him as I tell again the old sweet story whioh sounds so new out here in 
India. The seed is sown and giUt we exchange a loving goodbye, knowing 
that if the truth takes hold it will cost him persecution and the loss of 
all things. Yet Heaven is on the horizon out here in India, and a life 
that costs us something brings God near," 

This same spirit went into Mr® Eddy 1 s public addresses. Men needed 
salvation, they needed the victory and the joy whioh comes through 
Christ, Up axA down the land he went, pouring out his soul, never 
sparing himself, expecting that by all means he would win some. 
orlrlrffn ii lm i itself ft proy n r t in n t l far dlvlnf- niif-w He looked upon 
himself as a mouthpiece through whom God would tell the glad news. 

After two years of speaking in English to college students, Sherwood 
made the drastic decision to study Tamil and work with the nasses* 
and give himself especially to the training of Indian pastors for -the 
work of evangelism. Since the beginning of Christian missions in India* 
rare indeed had been -Uie baptism of a high caste Hindu convert. t* 
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(jjaav concluded that this work would have to be done eventually by the 
Indian Christian Church, purified and empowered, and to this task he 
gave the ^iull measure of his devotion® Henceforth he sought in all 
possible ways to increase the responsibility of Indian Christians, and 
to diminish the administrative power of the missionaries* In this respect 
he revealed himself to be far ahead of his day. 

He took a mission station in South India at Batlagundu, far down in > 
the tropics, ten degrees above the equator^^In that station xb .ere were 
fifty schools, sixty churches, about one hundred Indian workers, teachers 
and pastors, with a boarding school for a hundred students being trained 
for high school and college. Eddy made phenomenal progress in his study 
of Tamil, and learned to speak it proficiently and rapidly. 

One of his major responsibilities was the training of a score of 
theological students for the work of the ministry. He adopted the novel 
and daring plan of conducting their ministerial training out in the field? 
three weeks out of every four, for ten months, being spent in evangelistic 
work in the villages* 

In one of his early letters is a graphic description of a typical 
days experience. At five otclock they were up, with "morning watch" by 
oandlelight, a cup; of coffee, and they were off in parties of three or 
four to visit the nearby villages. As they entered they struck up a 
Tamil song to the accompaniment of a violin, the crowd gathered, and they 
spoke in the streets, and interviewed individuals. At the end of a busy 
morning, exhausted by the tropical heat, they returned to camp for the 
noon meal, a nap, the study hour and theological classes* In the after¬ 
noon other villages were visited, and at night in a town hundreds watched 
the magic lantern story of Christ. I have tried to imagine the physical 
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end emotional strain on Sherwood Eddy of those ten months* and have been, 
stirred by the thought of the impact he must have made upon ihe*re young 
theological students. One is reminded of the privilege of being with 
Mark Hopkins on the end of a logl One of the highest compliments Mr* Eddy 
ever received was to overhear the students say, "He is a native, he is 
one of us except in color•" 

Probably the most important work that Sherwood Eddy did in India was 

the winning and training of young Indians for Christian leadership. For 

S' i-> L (■ t ~L f h ' 

this task he was uperbyly equipped, young, tireless, radiant, affectionate, 

considerate. Without a trace of race prejudice, his heart went out in 
yearning over the young Indians who came under his spell. 

Some of his friends will tell you that the most significant single 
thing that Mr 0 Eddy did in India was to make a powerful and formative 
impact on V. S, Asarieh, who became the first Anglican Indian bishop 
and one of the most influential leaders of his generation,, Many years 
later Sherwood Eddy wrote, "Vethanayahan Samuel Asariah was the first 
Indian I met when I arrived in Calcutta in 1896, and for fifteen years 
he was my best friend, Indian or foreign." They were both entering 
Y, M, C. A* work together, and were nearly the same age. In imaginatien 
we can see these inseparable friends and fellow workers, both of them 
overflowing with the spirit of Christ, selfless in their devotion, 
fearless in proclaiming the good news, bound together by the cords of 
mutual affection. They read the Bible together, studied theology 
together, prayed together, traveled together, preached together, and 
together were marvelously blessed of Cod. Just how much of the privileged 
young American's life flowed into the future bishop, and just how much 
he himself received from his Indian friend, only the final reckoning 


will revealo 
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Mr* Eddy had great influence on another future bishop* In 1905 at 
a meeting in Triohinopoly, South India* was a young student Abraham* udio 
listed to a vigorous indictment of his ancient Syrian church as being 

^ fc)tL- 

asleep for hundreds of years, followed by a v i g o r o us word about the self¬ 
fishness of many students* This young man was convicted and could not 
shake off the.feeling that he ought to give his life to the awakening of 
the church and the service of his people* In time he became bishop* 
attended the Jerusalem Missionary Conference, and in 1944 was elevated 
to be Metropolitan of his ancient churoh, 

K* I* Paul was indebted beyond measure to his friendship with 
aiwweed Eddy* K. T., as he was known affectionately to his friends, 
became the first Indian Christian statesman of high rank. Wien he was 
young Eddy was a guest in the home of his parents and formed a warm 
attachment to the brilliant son, and watched him rise from one 

responsibility to greater power. K, T. Paul was made the first treasurer 
of the National Missionary Society of India, then resigned his position 
on the faculty of Madras Christian College te become one of its secre¬ 
taries, succeeding V* S* as general secretary, edited The National 

Missionary Intelligencer , helped to found two spiritual ashrams, became 
associate general secretary of the To M, C. A* of India, and for fifteen 
years was its general secretary. The closing years of his life were given 
to public service, attending the first Round Table Conference in Lenden, 
and working as a Christian statesman for India*s independence* He is 
often referred to as the John Ro Mott of India, and Mr 0 Eddy speaks of 
him as "the wisest man I ever knew in all Asiao" 

Sherwood Eddy was probably the most Influential figure in the found¬ 
ing of the National Missionary Sooiety of India, together with V. So 
Azariah and K. T* Paul. Let us trace its origins. After a year on the 
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field, B*3y wrote te his friends about a trip to Ceylon, and about a 
/>» 

marvelous response at a student conference in Jaffna, Two years later 
he spent a month in Jaffna, holding twenty meetings in the college and 
High School, out of which cam® a missionary society of their own, and 
sending of a missionary to India. In 1902 Eddy and Asariah held meetings 
in Jaffna, the. most important result being the determination of the latter 
to form a missionary society in his own district in India. Upon his return 
Asarish called together a group of young Indian Christians and launched 

■tiie Indian Missionary Society of Tinnevelly. 

Upon his return from furlough at the end of 1904, Sherwood Eddy and 
V. S« Asariah renewed their close friendship and began to talk and pray 
about the formation of a national missionary society of Indian Christians. 
They were the chief factors in bringing together seventeen delegates, 
speaking eight languages and representing every part of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon, at Sorampore College, whore the National Missionary Society of 
India was founded on December 25. 1905. In a pamphlet published forty- 
two years later. The Founders of the National Missionary Society, is this 
significant sentenooi "The fact that Eddy was the only Western Missionary 
present at the Serampore Conference in 1905, speaks volumes for the con¬ 
fidence that Indian leaders had reposed in him.* In the picture of the 
founders, Eddy is seated at the right of the chairman and A*arish 

at th# 1© ft * 

Ihl. cooperative effort proved te be an portent farter to aeoeler- 

*ttog the movement fer church union uhioh led to the creation of the 

sAerurodO , . . y , .. . 

United Church of South India. Ihue^he l***<#*M^ "P- 

th. mis denary tod aoumonloal merest of India ua. P—rful todort, 
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through (1) the part he played in the formation of the Jaffna Mies ionary 
Society, (2) the impact of his life and message upon Bishop Asariah, K. T. 
Paul, Metropolitan Abraham, and eeores of the ablest Christian leaders, 

•nil ( 3 ) his decisive activity in assembling the group which founded the 
Indian Missionary Society, 

In 1907 Mr. Eddy made a trip to Japan which was destined to change 
the course of his life* He wont as a delegate to the World* s Student 
Christian Federation Conference in Tokyo, and addressed meetings as they 
touohed at Penang, Singapore, Hongkong, and Shanghai, The conference 
brought together 627 delegates from 25 countries, and a deep impression 


~ * and following the conference. 


was mde upon those in attendance. 



evangelistic meetings were conducted by thak Mott, BEddy and other 
Christian leaders. At that time the colleges snd universities of Japan 
were filled with thousands of Chinese students, who had been drawn there 
by Japan* s rise as a world power following victory over Russia, It was 
soon discovered that Sherwood spoke with great power in addressing 

crowded audiences ef Chinese students. On the return voyage he had 
successful meetings with students in Hongkong. Fletcher Brookman urged 
him to return for a three months* evangelistic campaign through the 

year /qte'f 

;ies of Chinaj i b& t Jfc g, 9 Qg he conducted such a campaign in that land. 



A 


/ in 1910 Mr, Eddy and Mr, Asariah were among the delegates from 
India to the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh. This gathering 
gave tremendous impetus to the missionary enterprise. Continuation 
Committees wore formed in various lands to promote more aggressive 
activity. 

Following the Edinburgh Conference, V„ S» A*ariah and Sherwood 
Eddy continued praying and working for -Hie unity of the Christian 
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churches in Indie. In 1912 Eddy published a twenty-page article in the' 

Harvest Field in which he made an eloquent plea for a national ohurch in 

India and outlined detailed steps toward this end. These fellow workers 

talked incessantly about church union in their continuous moving about the 

oolleges and churches. In -this endeavor they were joined by Angliean Bishop 

Whitehead of Madras. When the United Church of South India was formed it 

included the Congregational, Presbyterian, Reformed, the Established and 

Free churches of Scotland, and the Basel Reformed ohuroh. Later, in 1919, 

after Mr. Eddy had returned to India for an evangelistic campaign, he and 

Bishop Asariah were aotive members of a snail conference in Tranquebar, 

where a plan for union of the United Church of South India and the Angliean 

and the Methodist churches was formulated and signed as individuals by a 

score of pastors and other Christian workers* In substance this plan was 

foncL 

adopted in the Cathedral at Madras in 1948, has been approved by the 

A 

Lambeth Conference of Anglican Bishops. 

One important outcome of the Edinburg conference was an invitation 

A 

from Mott to Eddy to become Secretary for Asia of the Young 

Men's Christian Association. Thus he began his memorable career as 
worldwide evangelist, T*iile returning to the United States for half of 
his time in undergirding the financial foundations of its world service. 

headquarters were transferred to New York City* and he estab- 

A 

lishod his homo in Forest Hills, Long Island. All this did not mean an 
end to his work in India, as we have seen. His further evangelistic work 
there, and his highly important contacts with Mahatma Gandhi, Jawarharlal 
Nehru, and ether Indian leaders, will be considered in later section^. 
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jLs we survey his fifteen years in India* Sherwood Eddy* a personal 
qualities loom high< his unbroken life of prayer* his devotion to Christ* 
his faith in God, his compassion and oenoera for the salvation and trans¬ 
formation of individuals, his passion for the awakening and unity of 
the Christian churoh. On the platform, in the pulpit, in the classroom, 
in conferences, and in personal conversation, he exercised great power 
over students, and was instrumental in winning and nurturing many out* 
standing leaders. 




Chapter 4 

ADVENTURES IN MANY LANDS 

li 




For ftysfey years sip.ce Jje le^t Sluaitw e pri Eddy has 

been an itinerant evangelist in many lands 0 Perhaps one would have 
to go back to the experiences of St c Paul on his travels to match 


Sherwood 1 v s experienoes 0 


u cA / * jiwoL 
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An evangelist is w-pr e w cl ns r of 1 the g qspe-3-, a herald of glad tidings, 
a messenger with good news of g&jvat loir. A Christian evangelist is one 
who calls men to &prsQts Christ, who proclaims him as the unique and full- 


OA*^ 






est revelation of the oharaoter of God, who ^le-a ^ e. w i i 

' s ~ A 

yield themselves to him and his way of life* end— fellow-him wherever hr 
Iqadio In the truest sense every Christian witness is an evangelist, 
whether he be minister, teacher or layman 0 /.x 

Sherwood Eddy is an evangelist also in the sense that he concen¬ 
trates on this endeavor and devotes his full energy to the proclamation 
of the Christian message. It is a simple y u t“astoundlog -fact "that fbr 
sixty years his primary purpose in living has been the winning of in¬ 
dividuals to the Lord Jesus, Nothing else has seemed to him to be so 
important as helping men to be J&r Christlike as -nan Jie lAene through the 
power of God, His prodigious energy has been expended in bringing men 
to know God as he is disclosed in the attitudes and aotions and teaching 

of Jesus, Everything else has been subordinated to this work of evangelism, 

/V y A ^ >u^i Jqa i g cJw i r *C- t»»i fb- t >gf £.<,/, „ £04 . ^ 

7^*&**0 *mH 
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‘Ms . iX tVi 1 


For .nentnwy Mr* Eddy has been an 1 tine-rant evangelist in VAj J M 

A A d 

many-eountries. Rarely has he preached in a community for ten con- 


-<A> 


A, 


•t>^ 


secutive days, usually his message has been given in^three da yt£ to 
seven days, and frequently he has not spoken more than three times in a 
city, Ai^^his means that his contacts with the same individual have 
been brief indeed, a few hours at most. Any impact that he was to make 
upon a person had to be done at once f witj*«rirb d^^Ly, With only a tiny 
fraction of the members of his audiences has he been able to talk in¬ 


dividually. 
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Added to all this is the fact that an interpreter was required for 
most of his massages in other lands# What he was saying had to be trans¬ 
lated into another tongue through another mind and voice# Members of his 
audiences had come for many different reasons# some out of spiritual hunger# 
some because of curiosity, squire * ^ 

rrgti j e, ' v ™ g> public employees in response to instructions from high officials 
to be present# and some had come to heckle the speaker and to break up the ^ v / ,y 

ia.Hr Ih&te C&i&dt D/ 

meeting. AwSf^McNeill Foteat tells of a meeting in Kaifeng on a cold night 
when some had come for the purpose of getting warm and taking a comfortable 
sleep. Often the crowd was large and Sherwood &ddy had to lift his voice 
so that it could be heard by three thousand and sometimes five thousand 
people, and frequently the acoustics were poor. Now and then he had to 
speak with a bad voice, and often in^e€^ when he was ^tterly tired-eu*. 

The load he carried week after week would have quickly crushed most men » /4 

j4j jt/ ^ 

~”jfcwo and three long addresses daily and sometimes constantly^eat-4 




ipg before speaking at luncheons and banquets,^many interviews, keep 
up with his substantial correspondence, investigate*^ #1^ local con¬ 
dition^ and visiting plaoes of historic interest. And this has gone on 

» i 


>r-r t 


for half a centuryi 

A 


When all these factors are taken into account, it is a veritable 
miraole that so many individuals were genuinely converted and so many 
lives were permanently changed. In many lands resident missionaries 
have testified to the amazing power of Dr. Eddy over audiences and to 
the enduring results of his visit. Years afterward the effectiveness of 
his preaching was evident in the lives of converts who became influential 
leaders in their communities 0 

Many factors combined to enable Sherwood to speak with such power. 

He was driven forward by a never-dimmed sense of mission# he^was £oing 
God 1 s own work, under God 1 s direction*, all literalness-he prayed 
himself- inte lie meetings and through them# Before evei^address he 
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visualized the audience and engaged in ardent intercession for the persons 

*<Hkh ' 

who could come. He prayed with the kaewladge that his 
Gi^would make a difference in their attitudes and decisions. Ho - 
-e^hoth iw^jjldT"sh , 1 twu mmi with-unfaltering,-faith in the--power .of Gj;d, 

True to the admonition, “Expect great things from God, attempt great things 
for God,” he had no doubt that miracles would be wrought in the lives of Thc^n 


tljpse pr^sefit, - lie may mill have walked right out of the New Testament, 
directly from fellowship with Peter and Paul and John, H 4e w o rds earns 
with- t he r eal1sat-len-that he was a mouthpiece for the Eternal God in 
proclaiming the way of s a l vfe t t en fprJ&te desperately needy people before 
him. He spoke as God’s co-worker and with his Father's blessing. He 
knew what life could be and was agonjLeilng aware of the terrible empti- 
ness and misery of many listeners. Thus he preached with qjynoet sincerity^ 
and ■^iurnnf with never a doubt that his words were of life- 

and-death importance, 

Dr. Eddy is gifted with a voice of rare power, wistful, ygpjnilng, 

pleading, impelling. His enunciation is distinct, his tones are clear 

and ringing, his style is rapid and staccato, and niyflyn he Tp Btt1f i »***» 

fervent--earneefcna*»»—There is a rugged quality to his voice which has 

’%L 

enabled him to speak frequently to la^gw audiences. Even when afflicted 

k«*s 

with a sore throat, gfitoGri he spoken with great power. Indeed, fftis 

A 

friends th r o ugh -- the y ea rs tell ys about occasions when a few hours 
before a meeting his throat was so bad that it seemed impossible for him 
to speak, yet when the time came and he onoe got started, he held the 
audienoe spellbound,. 


r 


His platform manner also 


a source of power -^youthful appearanoe. 


dynamic energy, zestful presentation. His ideas are simple, his sentenoes 
are short, his illustrations are graphic. In order to eapture and hold 
the attention of his listeners^ Sherwood makes constant appeals to the 
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eys. For many years he carried with him a copy of the Now Testament- 
which he would whip out of his pocket and hold dramatically before the 
audience* In it he carried pictures of individuals whose lives he used 
as illustrations, which he would wave before them. On the platform 
frequently he placed a large map, and sometimes a huge chart or graph* 
Sometimes he pulled from his pocket a little wooden tube with needles about 

ese are the tools used by qptrfe Chinese 
lands he used the device of placing in 

f \ < 

his clenched fist a coin, holding it before them, and offering to give it 
to the first man who would come and get it* His purpose was to illus- 

gTKC 

trated the importance of fattH, and when some^came for it, he would turn 
to the audience and inquire why others had not come* There are all sorts 
of amusing stories in connection with this practice. Outside the tent 
in which the meeting was being held in a war camp in England, came the 
shrill cry, ”Hey fellows, come on in, this man is giving away gold 
sovereigns.” In Peking, Sherwood asked the individual who arrived first 
at the platform, "Why did you come?” "Oh, I am the man who got it in 
Tientkin'." Even the laugh which followed helped to awaken the audience • 
p jkI t o rji 'v- flpoeJee^-. Dr. Eddy knew that he could not 

help a man who was half asleep or inattentive, so he strove in many 
ways to win alert interest and to maintain it. 

He aimed direotly at the consciences of men, sought to bring 
about a conviction of need, and to generate a desire for newness of life. 
In an amazing way he established contrastsbetween the present reality and 


six inches long, ana exoiaimea, 

to 1 drive out fell*—davUe. In many 

A 


and exclaimed, ’Th 

V 


JL ■ 


the potential indeal, between what a man is and what he really wants to 
be, between what the world thinks and what God expects. He did more than 
affect thinking, he^ create ^determination and ma &e resolute the human 
Trill, When Sherwood had made his impact, a man wanted to do something, 

£"Vyi _ 

to put into action his heightened aspirations. To an almost unequaled 

A 







t frC-T ' 


t?j > 4 // /& >k.^ ^ (/*5rfirv&P? * r > ^ ^f ^ r f 

'"' . ■ ' . ^ / v^U g 

degree, he pulled men put of their seats in visible commitment to a new 
way of life. All this before all kinds of audiences, in many lands^p#'' 

thr'earifi., under varying circumstances, over sixty years of time, 

■■ ■ 1 ' ■ " •* ' * •" 

With ample reason, Jerry VoorhlB says* "Sherwood Eddy always stood 
out among the other Christian leaders because of the dynamic qualities 
which he possessed in such unusual degree,^ Other .speakers might stir you 
to deep thought, but he always made you feel that there was no time to be 
lost in getting into immediate action. Perhaps to a large extent this was 
due to the fact that he himself seemed never to rest for a single moment 
as he pursued the Christian objectives to -which he devoted his entire life," 

His skill in using an interpreter was one of Sherwood 1 s great achieve- 

A • -&♦ iff 

ments. In aljaest every plaee life-’.vent he was able to obtain the services 
of the very best interpreter^, With this man, himself a gifted pu Lie 
speaker, Sherwood worked over his addresses in minute detail. Ideas were 
simplified, difficult phrases were abandoned, long sentences were out 

in half, abstract concepts were transformed into vivid illustrations^ 

A 

agreement was irsscit re&ehe-d~about g<= stroTes to-be used. No class in publio 
speaking ever worked harder than did.Mr, Eddy with his interpreters. 

uWi'K, ^ v * v> & 1 - / 

Usually an interpreter would serve in many consecutive meetings. Only 
this morning a letter came from S. C, Leung, postmarked Hongkong, in 
which he reminds me that on six of Eddy* s visits to Canton he served as 
interpreter. 

Hundreds of times I have watched and listened to Sherwood an in¬ 
terpreter work together as one person - short sentences rapidly spoken, 
and equally rapidly translated; the same intonations for emphasis; 
identical gestures; equal fervor in presentation, Iswedilyiw ®d'"lT"may 
id,0bn many occasions the interpreter added to the power of the 

A ®—• 

address. In most cases the iyitfirpretar was an individual of prominence 
. A 

<-i ■> ■■■ -o e-'tw it > /■) 
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held in high respect by the audience,, Thus the message was established 
out of the mouths of two witnesses* and extradrdinary indeed was the 
power of this double testimony. 

One of Eddy’s earliest interpreters in China was C 0 T 0 Wang, Yale 
graduate, head of the Chinese student Christian movement in the United 
States, member of one of the early cabinets of the republic, secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, subsequently National General Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. Ao» and a powerful orator in his own right. Mr 0 C. L. Nieh came from 
a long line of renowned ancestors, and his family ranked second only to 
that of Confucius. Mr. S. C. Leung was General Secretary of the Y, M. C„ 
A* in Canton, and then National General Secretary, Mr. Thomas Tchou 
was"X fluent in four languages. Mr 0 S 0 T 0 Wen was provincial secretary 
of state. In other countries also brilliant and influential men served 
as interpreters* in ^''Czarist Russia, Baron Nicolai,* in Egypt, Shiek 

McNeill Poteat shares this experience; "Sherwood *3 interpreter ^ 
was Thomas Tchou, and an excellent one. imitated/ Sherwood* s 

gestures and once, when Sherwood yanked a handkerchief from his pocket 
and blew his nose, out came Tchou’s hanky and an echo to Sherwood’s 


bugling. Sherwood was preaching on ’Now is the accepted time, now 
is the day of salvation.* He was really hammering the proposition 
home but apparently some of the less alert* and therefore unconcerned 
about accepted times, were enjoying the protection of sleep. This 
was more than Sherwood bould stand and less than salubrious for the 
somnolent unsaved. He stabbed out with that £bby forefinger, leaped 
down (four feet at least) from the platform to the brick floor and 
walked toward one of the slumbering sinners© Tchou hit the floor a 
split second after Sherwood and followed him toward the victim of a 
hard heart or a hard day* s work 6 n 
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In many cities in China the Eddy meetings were preceded by the' 


extraordinarily popular leotures on science by Professor C 0 H„ Robertson, 
formerly professor of mechanical engineering at Purdue University. With 

t 

the collapse of the old system of classical education and the awakened 

| UA 

interest in modern science. Professor Robertson had joined the staff of 

£ 

the National Y c M. c. A. to lecture and give demonstrations. After 
seven years of apprenticeship and language study in China, he spent 
eighteen months in the United States and Europe building his own apparatus 
which could be used effectively before an audience ofthou sand 
people. His traveling equipment consisted of seventeen huge trunks, 
containing a radio receiving set and sending set, delicate electrical 
equipment, and a variety of scientific instruments. The subjects of 
his addresses included. The Gyroscope; Wireless Telephone and Telegraph; 
Electrons, Energy, Matter; The Wonders of Sound; Einstein* s Relativity. 

In one period of ten months he covered twelve thousand miles and 
visited twenty-two cities, with an average attendance of 643 for 320 
lectures. He spoke as a man of science to men of education. Sometimes 
he preced the Eddy campaign, and sometimes the two men worked together 
in a city. They supplemented each other in a very r powerful way. 

'f'CiXAtd L ' l '> 

Pr 0 Eddy’s evangelistic campaigns were one phase of the ongoing 
work of the Christian forces in the cities where he worked. weeks 

and months of preparation for his coming, training classes, personal 

f \Muu 6wi l i * C\rtru£.-/f ^^ 

work teams, and promotional committees,-^novideffl b 1 S-_flppJximBi.ty 0 And 
after his departure, the follow-up work had to be done by local Christian 
agencies. His meetings served as a time of challenge and reaping. He 
was one of a team, Jg^r^his contacts were brief, but his impact was 
powerfully,// • 

Fateful indeed was Sherwood 1 s trip to Japan in 1907, as a del¬ 
egate from India to the World 1 s Student Christian Federation, If he 
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had not made that journey, the future course of his life probably would 
have been vastly different* For it was in Tokyo that a two-fold dis¬ 
covery was made* Chinese students at long last were ready for the Christian 
gospel, and Eddy exercised enourmous power over these reoeptive students. 
Get the feel of the situation in 1907, A gigantic upheaval was 
bringing an ancient order to an end. The humiliating defeat by Japan, 
the siege of Peking following the Boxer uprising, and the manouvers of 
the great power for the partition of China, had brought the government to 

the verge of oollapse. The crafty and’ cruel and utterly reactionary 

A ct.iJ ■ A*. 

Dowager Empress turned in despair to^reforms which she loathed. But it 
was too late, and in 1911 Sun Yat-sen’s revolution was to bury forever 
the ancient Manchu dynasty,. 

Just a year before Sherwood visit to Tokyo in 1907, the 

Dowager Empress had belatedly issued an imperial edict inaugurating a 
new system of education. The old classical education was now doomed. 

No longer would memorizing the classics, writing essays and composing 
verse be the gateway to political office. The necessity was imposed npon 
a nation of establishing a modern system of schools^ co1leges^an d - gr a d» 
with the utmost speed. The graduates of Christian 
colleges and returned students from abroad furnished only a tiny trickle 
of well trained teachers and administrators. Thus there began an 

exodus of Chinese students to foreign countries, fifteen thousand of 
them flooding the colleges and universities of Japan, 

That is where Sherwood Eddy oame in. His work in China could not 
have been done earlier, and certainly it could not be done today. At 


precisely the right moment he demonstrated extraordinary ability to win 
Chinese students to the Christian way of life. On the return voyage 
to India from Tokyo he addressed meetings of Chinese students in Hongkong, 
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This experimental campaign was followed by eight tours of Chinese cities, 
in 1908, 1911, 1913, 1914, 1918, 1922, 1930, 1931, 1948 - a total of ten 
visits to Chinao 

The climax of the 1913 tour came in the city of Foochow, where there 
was an attendance of five thousand students a day for six days* The^^^^ 
Chamber of Commerce came in a body, the provincial legislature invited^ 
-fiddy to address them, thirteen government colleges postponed examinations 
and ^ut^dpvm "so 'that students could attend the meetings, representatives 
of seventy-two reform societies were present. So unprecedented was the 
number of inquiers who joined Bible classes that it became necessary for 
a number of months to exclude from membership in these classes for new 
converts all Foochow people who had previously become Christians. And 
on subsequent visits during the'next"thirty-five years, Sherwood was 

A 

to meet influential Christians who first took their stand in these 
meetings. 

Fourteen cities in China were included in the evangelistic campgtnjx 
of 1914. In Peking Mr. Eddy was granted an interview by President Yuan 
Shi Kai, who expressed great interest in the meetings. General Li Yuan 
Hung, whom Sherwood had Imown t&Tprt before, w*£ now vice-president 
of China, aad" gave a luncheon and invited him to address his family and 
guests. The^Mini^tiy^oi^the interior granted a site for a pavillion 
for the meetings within the Forbidden City, just in front of the Imperial 
Palance, this being the first time that Christian meetings had been per¬ 
mitted witrt^he sacred precinct. The Ministry of War gave two hundred 
tents to make the pavfillion rain-proof, and the Minister of Education 
granted a half holiday to all government students to enable them to 
come to the opening be session. At a speoial meeting for gentry and 
business men, the Board of Trade reserved three hundred seats. 
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In Paotingfu Sherwood went from the grave of his dearest friend 
Horace Tracy Pitkin^ who had been murdered by the Boxers fourteen years 

-rl fo jMfpt i ct( t.j * y 

previously* to^paclced houses of intent listeners^ ' His visit to Changsha K 
was a moving experience because when in in 1895 he wrote The Supreme 
IDecision of a Christian Student he had referred to this province as being 
unoccupied^ twenty million people without a single Christian missionary. 
Nineteen years later he was in the city at the invitation of fifteen Con- 
fucian principles of schools and colleges, and three thousand students 

-jbAf 

crowded his meetings. At the conclusion of the fprgt meeting the pro¬ 
vincial governor's ban*”played "God be with you till we meet again.’* On a 

A 

single day he spoke to the students of Yale-in-China* in the governor's 
yamen to leading officials, at a reception given by leading business men, 
and a crowded service in a church. In Wuchang the military governor had 
a pavillion erected in the open oourt of a, temple,for the meetings, and 
the civil governor granted an interview. Fourteen hundred students came 

A 

to the first meeting i’hough pouring rain in their thin cloth shoes 0 

In Hangchow the secretary of state, Mr 0 S. T. Wen, was converted 

in one of the meetings and on the next Sunday was baptized. A few weeks 

S/iC'>'le-6 otf-'s 

later in Nanking when MEdd y 1 s voice failed, Mr. Wen substituted for 
him and spoke with great power 0 A highly significant result of the 
Hangchow campaign was a Bible class made up entirely of scholars and men 
of distinction in the city under the able leadership of Zia Hong-lai, the 
outstanding Christian author of the country. "Within a year of this visit 

e-fo¬ 
ot Eddy to Hangchow," wrote Fletcher^. Brockman, "the attitudes of the 

whole city toward Christianity had so completily changed that the interest 

of the people, high and low, led them to active participation in a wide 

variety of Christian enterprsies." 




A letter has just come from Tom Elliott telling of oocasion 
wh-r "hrilif a dozen of us were holding back a big crowd for whom Where 
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was no room in the hall 0 We were all dressed in light white suits* 1 
got my arm in between two hard pressing currents of men, and in getting 
it out my whole coat sleeve was pulled out by the roots, from the seams 
at my shoulder." /'5<r^-W, ^W jf it •***4 

In Amoy the demand for tickets was so great that the plan was adopted 
of having * indi vidua Is c ome' in person to the Y. M # C. A. aiid make appli« 

n 

cation for them. 0 Before the meetings began ah official proclamation was 

issued endorsing the campaign. The mat shed had a capacity thousand, 

and it was necessary to hold three successive sessions for the more than 

f 1 ivG thousand persons who came. Cri the second night hard rain flooded 

thd streets and caine pouring through the mat' robf, yet a packed house fitvt th 

glistened intently to the message; Among the converts * in Amoy were the 

two extremes' of the 'afeyctf "of* the city'arid t«e'leader'of a notorious 

gang of bandits. The latter. Ling PO, did not have a ticket so he cut 

uJL * 


*a hole in the frail walls so that he 


peep in and to listen 1 . He 


obtained a ticket for subsequent meetings arid became soundly and perma¬ 
nently converted* Turning from his life of crime, he became a t!11u o 0 

it *.-f * Mt>v d». • - 3 SMjSfisffir? 

\j_ZOZ2l «toi- Mi*: tfddv found both the mayor and the 


Jfa k J l * 

-Q 


Six??en year a/l ate r Mr; Eddy found both tie mayor and the former 

A , . , . 

bandit standing firm in their Christian f aith and* practice. In o aa-o£/ 

thaae- later meetings. Ling Po spoke with great power, telling the : story 

PfrfrfaM 

of his conversion^ ^ f # * 

The so-called third revolution caused the (Governor to forbid 
public meetings in Canton, as martial law had been declared* The 


0 


Governor did invite Dr* Eddy to speak to a selected gathering of 
officials and educators, and then permitted meetings to be held in the 
colleges and churches, although the huge mat shed which had been 
constructed to hold four thousand was torn. down„.unua®*| In Nanking 








t 


L 

lifter the eaiipaVn 1 b Amoy, Al. Warnshui*^, who became one of 

the groat missionary statesmen of the day# wrote to Sherwoods. 

"Prom Yokohama you sent a personal note asking me to let you know 

about any or it ie ism of your work that I.might hear. I have not 

answered this earlier beoause here in Amoy I have still te hear the 

first erltielna. It is beoause your addresses and the campaign as. 

a whole prodused such real results that there is ne plaoe left for 

any orltlolsm. It is not only that the number of enquirers are 

so much larger,thnxmsslcxefcngxkailxxentnxadxfcexexpasiE but in other 

ways as well the results are mpeh greater than most of us had ventured 

te expect. Mr. E» H. Hughes, one of the younger men of the . V* M.'"’’S 

an Oxford University man, recently visited Hongkong and Canton, and 

made careful inquiries about the campaigns in those cities. I had a 

long talk with him when he returned, and he was most enthusiastic about 

* . 

what he had heard. Your appeal to. me for some honest criticism will 
bring you nothing. This, is not beoause I have any hesitancy about 
writing such things, but beoause I have none to give." 


r 
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both civil and military governors attended the first meeting. The 
government had granted the use of the'large Exposition Theater and 
enabled students coming to the meetings to use the oity tramway with¬ 
out payment. Sherwood was unable to complete the Nanking series 

because of sheer exhaustion at the end of a gruelling five months of 

y/fy-t.-4-i y 

speaking throughout China. , Mr. S. T. Wen was quickly summoned from 



this estimates "The evangelistic meetings have immeasurable strengthened 
the influence of Christianity upon the intelligentsia and have quick¬ 
ened the Church* s sense of mission to the poor and oppressed. They 
have been a great force in uniting all denominations into an. effect¬ 
ive national unity 0 n 

[ The Eddy campaign in China in 1918 was preceded by a personal work 

tour by Frank N. D 0 Buohman, Sherwood Day and Howard Ao Walter 0 
In the cities selected these men went ahead training Chinese Christians 
and missionaries in personal work with non-Christians. Instead of huge 
mass meetings, the plan this year was more intensive and centered in 
the churches. On the last night at Canton, twenty-eight pastors sat 
on the platform. Elaborate preparations were made in advance for the 
/ enrollment of inquirers in Bible elasseso 


On the opening night at Canton, Admiral Ching, a leader of the 
Southern forces in the civil war, sat in a front seat and listened 
with deep interest. He came again on the second night, and made an 
appointment to talk with Mr. Eddy on Wednesday morning. On Tuesday 
night Sun Yat—sen was called out ef the meeting, and the news quickly 
spread that Admiral Ching had been assassinated. So the plan to talk 






IS 


with him about becoming a Christian could not be carried out, and instead 

- 

Sherwood stood beside his deAfl body* After an interview with Sun Yat-sen, 

A S 

Eddy was invited to address a hundred officers and officials* 

oaks.) 6/t^i f 

After the meeting in Peking, Samuel M. Shoemaker, Jr. wrote to <>KJ^voc*<^oO * 

A 

"I am spending the summer at work, out at Wo Fu Ssu, with the 
Tsing Hua boys. There are 110 of them, and some forty others from the 
Normal College. These latter are some of the fellows that were won in 
your meetings,, The Tsing Hua crowd are glorious. I never saw anything 
'take' as their faith has done. Some were Christians before, but the 
majority were gotten in your meetings. They are born of the Spirit. I 
haven’t heard a single kick from anybody about the campaign here, nor 
seen any regrettable result. 1 * 

In the 1922 campaign, Sherwood Eddy spent four days with General 

Feng and his so-oalled w Christian army 0 w The General seems to have been 

a Cromwell-like Christian who mixed his religion with his fighting. ,For 

«f > j 

several days at 7«30 in the morning, Sherwood talked to a thousand officers, 

A 

with their New Testament and notebooks. 

The year 1930 saw Eddy back in China for another campaign. The 

A 

country was in the grip of civil war, with the people further exploited 

by graft and corruption. Under these deplorable conditions, meetings 

6ofi L 

were held on sides of the battle lines. In Changsha fighting was 
going on not far from "the city and the hospitals were filled with the 
woundedo In Nanking President Chiang Kai-shek and his wife invited Mr. 
and Mrs. Eddy to dinner, and showed keen interest in his work. Inter¬ 
views were held with five cabinet members and other leading officials 
and educators. 


In 1948 at the age of seventy-seven returned for his final 


visit to China. In spite of the civil war and ehaotio conditions 


successful meetings were held in many cities 0 Sherwood was subjected 
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to fiery attacks from communist students in his meetings,, Herbert 

L 0 Minard gives this impressions "Our local Association had organized 
- > A 

meetings in tfre^University of Nanking. It was one of the most effect¬ 
ive Christian interpretations which we had in Nanking during the postwar 

$ 

■' „ -, i 

yearso At the end of the series students were invited to indicate their 
desire to enter Bible classes and learn more about Christianity, and 
over eight hundred responded,, In view of the breakup of the country, 
the southward sweep of the Communists, for such eagerness to be shown 
by young Chinese reveals the effectiveness of Sherwood's way of pre¬ 
senting the Christian massage,, Throughout all of this time he was 

suffering from throat trouble and was under a doctor's care.” J 

/ u*t o ^ ^ ^ f ' 

l Milton Stauffer gives this vivid picture of a meeting in Canton: 

"Ifc^spoke on 'What Will Save China?' He was unusually earnest and 

direot in his appeal that day. I shall never forget his solemn and 

very earnest concluding three or four minutes. The Communists were 

advanoing south on Nanking. The oonoern in everyone's mind was 'will 

fhe whole of China be taken over and hew soon?' Sherwood stepped from 

behind the table where he was speaking and pointing his finger directly 

at the old wealthier Chinese sitting immediately before him, and said 

passionately, 'Do you want to save China ? Do you want to save China? 

Will you give back the land to the people ? Will you give baok the 

land to the people?' It was an appeal scarcely louder than a whisper. 

Sherwood was tired and his voice almost gone, but the effect of that 

moving pointed finger, earnest faoe/ and searching questions registered 

with everyone. Within a few months the Bamboo Curtain dropped.” 

/At 

Edward II. Lockwood tells of a luncheon just prior to this last 

Csiyi/&yt . 

visit of Dr. Eddy to th » oi 4 y . The dozen men around the table in- 

/\ 

eluded prominent business and professional men. "We talked of 
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Sherwood* s impending viaito Someone asked, *How many of us were con¬ 
verted to the Christian faith in meetings addressed by Sherwood Eddy?’ 
Every man present said that he had led them to Christian deoision 0 
The point is that much of the leadership of the Christian movement in 


# 


South China came from 9 ^ men who had been converted in Eddy meetings . n 

(jt* T\j 

In thinking back over these campaigns, Eugene E.Barnett writes* 

a 

-AH over China I have met Christians, notably officials and leaders in 
education, business and industry, who in the course of their conver¬ 
sations have told me that they had become Christians in one or another 
of the Eddy campaigns. Among these I think of two top officials in 
Hangchow, the city in which I sepnt my first eleven years in China. 

One of those was the Governor of the Provincej he other the Pro¬ 
vincial Commissioner of Foreign Affairs (Mr 0 S. T. Wen). These men 
had had, mainly through the Y. M 0 C. A. long and intimate associations 
with Christians in the oity, but it was Sherwood Eddy and his ringing 
challenge which led both men to seek baptism and to identify themselves 
with the Christian Churoh. Both of these men, incidentally, later 
suffered violent deaths when the fortunes of politics went against 
them, and to the very end they cherished the friendship of Sherwood 
Eddy whom they regarded in a very special sense as their spiritual 
father,,* 

As I survey this record of evangelism in China, I oannot escape 
the conclusion that surely it is unmatched in Christian historyiT^hat 
KJcftjssfgHar a foreign itinerant evangelist, never resident in the 
oountry nor stationed there, speaking through interpreters, in revo¬ 
lutionary days and the ohaos of eivll war, should for forty years 
speak with such decisive power and win so many to Christ and his way 
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of lifs, hue boom snatohed only * few times since Wow Testament days, if 
at alio Perhaps it was equaled by the American, iwight L. Moody, in the 
British Islos, and he, of course, spoke is. his native tongue under 
peaceful conditions. 

How that foreign missionaries haws been driven out of China by the 

have been 

Communist regime, and the Christ ism Chur oho e^ brought under 

arise a as to 

governmental destination, the question s rf j u s t the permanence of Sherwood* ■ 

A 

work there. There is an abundance of evidsnoo that the results wore 

permanent in the lives of many converts to Christianity and In the rti i ji i 
new vitality of commitment 
aknxjcafcxKS of many nominal Christians. 



Sherwood* s campaigns brought deeper devotion and increased power to 

fhev'<^' 

the Christian ohurbhes is sustained by ample testimony. Surely the 

A 

Christian foroes in China were better able to face the orietie of 

totalitarianism than they would have been if Sherwood had never done 

his work there. General Chiang Kai-shek and his wife, and the other 

Christians in publio life, did not understand their faith suffiolently 

devotion 

well, they were not oonaltted to it with enough ttMfc and oourage, 
and they looked the power to bring about the social changes required 
far the prevention of communist doninatlon. The present situation in 
China does not testify to the failure of Sherwood's work any nor# 

than the imprisonnwat of Paul and the harassing of Christians throughout 

HiS 


the land demonstrated the failure of 


missionary journeys. The 


test of Shsrwood* s work Is found in the degree of his fidelity te 
the will of God and in the Uiwf s ug hnes s -o f hi s ooiwitifrm s nt- 

to the task -laid upoa him. ( ^ /•*'*/**■* * 

Gin*A** eMn***<i ■ /Z* 


,z, ttu^/icc^.d.s ■gr 


^ / yx C-lX-SC c * g. 

A*-< /*■ i 
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yK«^cAe*C 

of life* has been^e ^u a-lfrd only a few times since New Testament days* 

i/^ t^j-ayO *■<£</tclqA e'xStf 

if at all* perhaps by the American^ Dwight L Moody^ in the British Isles^ 

aad^b he ^nfil 4^hmn^lir»sv L --Sii xi th~ in- th e U nited Stat«*^ _ an d .both-of these* 
&/&*) 1 A < 5 

of course* spoke in thtf^r native tongue under peaceful conditions. 

- -—- £TvJiu " 

And China was^ one of many lands in which Sherwood Eddy spoke with 

power. Let your mind sweep across the continents and the decades and 

envisage him in action* buring with passionate eagerness to bring men 

to his p*6 Lord and Master and have them enter into life ejprf more 

abundant. In Czarist days of tyranny, he spoke behind closed doors 

to Russian students, and the letters whioh came to him reveal the 

responsfctfngya-of many listeners and the power of his impact upon them. 

In Bulgaria, Greece and Serbia, Dr* Eddy held meetings on the verge 

of the outbreak of the Balkan war in 1912. In Constantinople he spoke 

to separate meetings for Moslems, for Greek Orthodox Christians, and 

for Armenians. 

At the end of 1912 and in the early days of 1913, Mett and Eddy 
conducted evangelistio meetings in all parts of India and Ceylon 0 
Everywhere they were greeted with large audiences and sustained 

cL 

attention. At Lahore the white turbans and black bears of the warlike 
Sikhs mingled with the red fez of the Mohammedan students and the 
orthodox Hindus. A memorable experience was the consecration of Sherwood’s 
very dear friend, V. S. Asariah, as the first Indian Bishop of the Angli¬ 
can Church and the first indigenous bishop of all Asia. 

r. Eddy spoke also at the huge convention of Syrian Christians in 
Travaneore. In 1916 t he latter ,, addressed 40,000 Syrian Christians in 

■ f— /). > ¥ ' . - I . 1 - , ' ) IK ■ ' I 


rn. ■ ■n ' t'.*). ’ 

gatherings Frank t * 


five great Y. M. c. A, conventions^ Prior to these 

Bwchjnan^had-trained'personal worker* in the different centers. 

>r. 

During the first World War, Eddy spent much time in the British 
Isles and in France in evangelistio meetings for soldiers, in the base 
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oamps, in the convalescent camps, and near the fighting front. Never 
did he speak with more feeling and fervor than when he stood before 
these men, torn from their homes, subjected to terrific temptations, 

b 

soon to face danger and perhaps death. He presented Jes*fS Christ as 
the source of victory over temptation and the pov/er to build a new 

+J * . 

life and a new society. The meetings began with a perio<T hilarious 

d 

r^rrM an t followed by descriptions of resent ex¬ 
perience s* and then into the impassioned plea to follow Christ and 

receive his power 0 Never was he more tender and understanding and/O^c 

A^U 4jt 

ze^tbus than when talking to the men in the ^venereal hospitals* Much 
©f the time in these war zone experiences I was with him and can bear 
testimony to the power with whioh he spoke. 

After the war Sherwood Eddy returned to India in 1919* and with 
a party of evangelistic workers conducted campaigns in fifty commun¬ 
ities in India and Ceylon. Working with him in various centers were 
E 0 Stanley Jones* President William J. Hutchins* H 0 A. Popley* and 
several Indian evangelistso In one city 125 non-Christians were 
baptized* coming from fourteen castes^from just beneath the Brahmins 

to the pariahs* The emphasis throughout was on personal evangelism, 

awd Sy yyiiS t l 4 

training Christians in the local churches to win relatives egad friends 
to the Christian my of life« 

One of Dr. Eddy’s memorable experiences was at the first student 
Christian conference in Czechoslovakia in 1920. After three centuries 

of repression and exploitation under the, Hapsburg dynasty, the Czechs 

/rvi /f uO; i Hit ~ 

were now enjoying freedom ef-ep e eo h and - the o ther -f reedryns. An 
American Y 0 M 0 C„ A c secretary, Huntley Dupre, after months of prep¬ 
aration, assembled this first student conference, with the hope that 
out of it would oorne the formation of a Student Christian Movement. 
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The sixty delegates included atheists. Catholics and Protestants. The 
ten-day conference was held in a thousand-year old Bohemian castle. In 
the mornings Sherwood led a Bible class/, studying the Sermon on the 
Mount and the life of Christ. For many of these students this was the 
first time they had ever given serious consideration to Christianity as 
a way of life. In the afternoon cams athletics,, swimming an d e fche c- f n rm a 


of fellowship*- Then the long evening sessions with his burning messages 


pleading with these students to equip themselves for leadership in the 
building of the new republic* A dramatic opportunity was presented by 
the accidental drowning of one of the delegates. In his pocket was found 
an unfinished letter, whioh included these words* "I have found a new 
experience, a new life. I see no hope for the world but the love of 
Christ. A great task awaits the students of our land. I for one must be 

U * he . * i » M fa >uW erf M ******* *f* h *i&**> 

a better man.^ At- an ev e ning ^ e t l w ^this letter was read to the hushed 
and grieving group. After Sherwood had spoken with great earnestness, 
a time for personal testimonies followed. Man after man rose to tell 
what the conference had meant to him. Hardly a person remained the same 
after this experience of comradeship and commitment. Eighteen years 
later Sherwood met some of the ae men and saw evidence of the ^fruit¬ 
fulness of this first conference. 

In 1923 Returned to Czechoslovakia for great student meet¬ 


ings in Prague and Bratislavia, and another conference in the same 
Bohemian castle, this time an international gathering of students. In 
the printed report of this conference aro these words^ "Powerful 
challenges came to us'Jday, both from the ideas and personality of this 
man of God. How he thundered against our idle debates, our lovely 
abstractions; how he presented the sick, hungry, materialistic warring 
world to us and presented the great antidotes; how he awakened the 
heroic in us; how he urged us on as crusaders of a new day; how deep. 
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how vital, how fundamental, yet how broad and tolerant he wasj how full 
of love for us, how personally he treated us and our problems!, 

" One of the heaviest impacts that Sherwood M */ever made was at 
Portshaeh am Zee in Austria, at the World Conference of Y. M . C„ A. 

Workers Among Boys. H e gave four devotional talks before the hour spent 

. ' ( ?io) 

in prayer by the delegates', and gave the main addresses at the conference,, 
Mr. *J„ A. Van Di^rites, "It was a glorious period of ten days, and 

indeed an.epoch-making conference that had far reaching influence around 

X 

the-^World.” 


- Over a long span of years, Sherwood Eddy held meetings in Con¬ 
stantinople. For/ ten days in 1920 he spoke incessantly to various 
groups. He wrote to friends* "All nations are met here, and through 
its surging streets you see Turks, Bedain, Arabs, Koords, men of 
the desert, dark skins of Afrioa, Levantines, Armenians, Greeks, and 
young men of the nations of Europe." In an amazing way cooperation 
came from the former Grand Vizier the Sheik ul Islam, the head of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, the Armenian Patriarch. Sherwood spoke at the 
Imperial Ottoman University, the Greek cathedral and the Gregorian 
church. The Turkish Minister of Education arranged two large meetings 
of students, and there was a memorable experience at a meeting of 
Turkish women. Meetings were held at Robert College, the Constanti¬ 
nople College for Girls, and other educations institutions. An 
opportunity was afforded to meet with the editors of the city. 

A ten-day campaign was conducted in Cairo in 1920o^TKe Kursal 
Theater was packed night after night with two thousand kx Copts, 
Protestants and Moslems. Sheik Mitri proved to be a marvelous inter¬ 
preter, giving the message in Arabio with speed and power. Dr. 

Samuel Zwemer took the chair each night and was a great inspiration. 
The’ mootin -g -a n d af ter-yqeet lng - ooreblntted--f-o*--two -hcure- and-he^iV 
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In Assiut the morning Bible olass 'was attended by three thousand 
persons* and the night meetings rose to five thousand for five even- 

tvv-> 

ingSo similar response -jj^'recgiv^'S & Luxor, Tanta and Minia. Among 
Dr 0 Eddy 1 s fellow workers in these meetings were Dr 0 Zwemer^ Canon 
Galrdner and Lord Radstoek 0 

In order to make it possible for Sherwood Eddy to keep a series 
of appointments. Admiral Bristol placed the American Destroyer Fox 
at his disposal. It waited for a . wae lc J pg tffm a t B q i p w4) e a rr i e d ■ him - 

't 

Smyrna, wfiltflfl frlrvftr* iftnr rtf i y ti, and carried him to Constantinople* 

In Smyrna Sherwood preached in the Greek Orthodox Cathedral and in the 
Armenian Cathedral* Three meetings a day were held at Robert College* 

fieetOT^s 



i j c ijT ' J He has spoken in Singapore, 

f — .—- - - - ) 

Penang, Jerusalem and dozens of centers in Europe*/ A look at the 

‘5ht\'uu%o(L A* 

record shows that since 1896 £* has spent a total of thirty years in 
Asia* North Africa^ Europe, g ad e n the -high ee-aev And always he has 
traveled with high purpose, pouring out and drinking in. Surely his 
record of evangelism is unmatched in this generation. Mott has 

A 

spoken in more lands, but since the outbreak of the First World War he 
has been an administrator, a chairman of ecumenioal conferences in all 
parts of idle earth, and not primarily an evangelist. In breadth and in 

length the record of Sherwood Eddy is unique. His work has suffered 

jUr1v\ ill 

from the inherent weaknesses of itinerant evangelism, but voluminous 
evidence speaks eloquently of the powerful and enduring impaot he 
has made upon many people in many lands over many yearso 
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Chapter 5 

ENLISTING MONET IN GREAT CAUSES 

/to'*' W** n ^ 

yi, r( t r -> 4 »\&Lt ^ A>/*'t- 







Sherwood Eddy has long been convinced that if you can persuade an 
individual to give money to a worthy cause, you are doing the man himself a 
great service, in addition to all the good his contribution accomplishes. 
Therefore, he has thrown himself with enthusiasm into his financial evan¬ 
gelism, for that is what it reallyhasbeenu^^ Sv 

Stewardship has been a decisive idea in his mind. All things come 
from God, and to him we are indebted for everything we have. J Ifu Hswif 


itr- et^TJV,> a n d by ’ p rirviri‘TnA a v a inThe lovar of TTSd for wvery 

0,1 if , 

person surpasses understanding, and he seeks to shower upon us 

his most~'pr.eoious benefaction*. It is his holy will that we experience 


life abounding and overflowing. So he prompts us to think and aot in ways 
that enable us to be good members of his family, for all life is a family 
affair. Every man is a brother and every woman Isa sister 0 The meaning 
of life itself is revealed in the two great commandments, love God and 
love people. Self-penteredness is death, fellowship is life. Not by 
grasping and holding, but by generosity and sharing, are we bound together 
in^affection and comradeship. 

Money is a powerful instrument. When aooepted as a trust from God 
and used in theVjpirit of the divine family, it becomes a benefaction. 

But the love of money is the root of much evil, and leads to self debasement 
and social exploitation. All this Dr. Eddy has seen written into the lives 
of persons of wealth with idiom he has been in constant association. He 
never tires in telling of the generosity of A, A. Hyde and William H 0 
Hoover, and other good stewards of wealth, vAio found joy in sharing, and. 


who gave joy to ottier®. And deep has been his concern over those men 

were 

and women of wfealth who Wats** so wrapped up in themselves, and so determined 
/ that A 

to hold .what they had, they were literally ojirled by their money and became 
a menace to the oommunityo 
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The work of eTangelisa is the saving *of humen souls# Man needs to 

a * m HIl 

be saved "to" and "from \ Just as Sherwood Eddy felt responsity for 
a* 

the salvation of individuals in meetings and in conversations, he sought 

Lhu of those to idiom he talked about gifts for great causes# 

A 

Mr© Hyde was converted to the degree that he lived simply and dm- T o1>ed 

* y 

f' p^rrn^° g of income to tiie support of needy individuals and worthy 

enterprises. This conversion seemed so benefieent for 

everybody thaC wanted all men thus to be converted. And with seat ho 
A* 

sot about the business of persuading men and women to be good stewards 
of money. 

One reason why he was so affective in his appeals for funds was that 
faithfully he praotioed what he preached. H* personally has been a good 
steward. In spite of the fact that he has had money, never enough to 
ffi aVg him rich, he always has lived with simplicity. In^ttie early^d^s^his 
mother agreed never to increase the family capital, if the would would 
agree not to reduce it. Througi all the years Sherwood Eddy has served 
without salary, and always has had a margin to share. When David McConaughy 
went to India as the pioneer secretary of the Young Men's Christian Associa¬ 
tion there, his financial support was assumed jointly by Eddy, Luce and 

Pitkin, as Sherwood was reminded half a century later by David MeConaugiy. u ^,/h 

/Q-WVi 1 'J ^ ■■■' v ''V' «• r (( --c/i /v. ^ •• : . , ... P -n „ 

In India Mr. Eddy was constantly sharing his funds with fellow 

workers. Louis Hieb writes that on one occasion "he handed me a roll 
of Rs. 100, saying ’Use this for the Lord* s work.* He denied himself 
that he might have mere money for the Kingdom, traveled 3rd elass^ dressed 
very plainly. Mrs. Hieb on one ceoasion chided Sherwood's servant 'boy* 
for allowing his mister to wear a white suit too long, and said, 'he net is 
a patch in the seat of his trousers tool" When. travails- in India he- 
» «■,«. Hy fn i.led-fco take-arlong an extra suit-of - clothes. Once his thite 
seersucker got drenohed in a storm just before he ms due to speak. He 
calmly changed to a multicolored pair of &3$s pajamas and sedately 
entered the pulpit^ c^\-i ^ 


7 ^/ 
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Bishop Azariah told of a conversation with his wife one evening 

about an urgent need for a thousand dollars for an important purpose, 

'f 

saying, "I will write to Shdrwood about the nail the next 

morning was a check from Eddy for that exact amount, mailed in the 
United States a month before. (§) 

Another instance of generosity is revealed in a letter from L, E. 
McLachlin: "I will never forget the thrill that came to us on the day 
in Foo Chow tha.t Munson and myself received your cable saying that you 
would make a personal contribution of *5,000 to help us buy property 
within the walled city to be used as a student centre. This gift of 
yours was the lever that helped us lift the faith of our Chinese 

friends so that we were able to provide ^30,900 to make that student 


'■'i* . F .?. A « : + ’ic sr <.n « 

centre possible." 


r } p. I'm {■{ r>* * 


\ . 


r.v.Trrv: 'tv.sl \~ *. *v r r^r.y. *. JR t 

From Julius Richter, the great German theologian, came this letter 

evf ;? o ’ red • '■all vr/.v*- 

in 1920* "With deep gratitude I received yesterday your check for 

mV : S'* * * * ^ '■ 'T'.-V ; ; c * ST 1 ■? f : ? ; t * 8 

5,000 marks for our poor students. I have immediately sent 2,000 marks 

rv *x5s*.»*: acxjndar km #: r*x 

to two student hostels, 1,000 marks to the mid-day meal for students of 
our Berlin University. The last 2,000 marks I am dividing into allotments 
of 250 marks each to support eight students who are in special need** 

Larry Hosie writes that Sherwood used to call him fre¬ 
quently at the Judson Memorial Church and say, "I am starting on a 
long trip. I have been helping so-and-so trying to establish himself, 

in ‘burii nfifig cr some May I send you & 100, ao me no the r 

fyl&vgAvrJL /o. \ 

©rnormt*, to administer for him until he finds himself.” Incidents 
revealing his generosity could be multiplied by the hundred. 

I can add my own testimony. In 1921 Sherwood asked me to 
resign as minister of a church in Brooklyn and devote full tine to 
independent work with him. Since that year he has spent upon my work 
and causes for which I had responsibility a total of about $80,000 o 

For years Shenro e d sought counsel from his friends about the use 

A 

of his money. Scott Nearing once said to him, "Rent a boat, get a 











Paul Blanshard sends this word: "He made it possible for me 
to study the European labor movement at a time when I, as a young 
labor organizer, needed desperately to get a larger point of view." 


One of the friends who knew gfe&^lengest ana maet intientely^ &J 
Herbert k Popley^ m glv©s tkli testimony* W H1® 

-^ - * r • 

generosity was etartling. He knew hew te give lavishly. m ^t^i— «w*y T 
Ai far as hU ownm ®ds were concerned, he kept these te the minimum." 













sack, row out into the Atlantic, drop th© whole m©ss over th© side, 
then row back." Allan Hunter adds the comment, "Sherwood listened 
soberly.” For a period he was obsessed with desire to limit himself 
to an amount equal to the 
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average income of the workers of the country* He never found a math¬ 
ematical answer to his problem, but he has continued to live simply and 
to give generously* 

Feeling this way about stewardship, it is little wonder that he threw 
himself with abandon into the raising of money for his causes* Back in the 
days when Eddy, Luce and Pitkin were traveling for the Student Volunteer 
Movement, they discovered that they had enlisted more men to go to the 
foreign field than money was available to send them. So they spent time 
raising funds for th^ts purpose, and they met with great success. Early 


in 1896 Mr* Eddy spoke before the convention of the British Student 

Movement at Liverpool 0 So powerful was his appeal for the practise of 

stewardship that fifty y«&rs !»tor old friends were still 

speaking of the impact that address made upon them* And- out of the- 

experience oame a resquet^ for his first book, published in England, 

wlthTthfir-title My Silver and Gold* _, 

---- $A CYur+ad- 

The method of fund-raising that H&S08&? preferred was to speak to 

h 

a select group at luncheon or in a home, describe the situation and state 
the reasons idiy the world service program of the Association was so import¬ 
ant, endlafter the mooting, or within a few hours, talk privately to key 

T 

individuals about largo gifts* His/ addresses wore graphic, vivid, paeked 
wiih illustration, direeted to -the emotions aasU-thB-will of the men of 
wealth present. A friend tells of a lunoheon at the Bankers Club in 
Now York whore, at the conclusion of the address, he overhead two men 
eaoh promise $5,000* 

These financial luncheons and home meetings were made possible by 

the ooncera of influential members of local boards of directors of the 

Association* From the beginning the Y. M. C* A * has been a layman* s 

movement, and frequently wealthy and influential oitizens serve on the 

board. This meant that Dr. Eddy ms constantly appearing before groups 

of rich and powerful Industrialists and financiers. His special assign- 

gifts of 

ment was the obtaining of a thou sand dollars and upward. The same 

A 

qualities whioh made him a successful evangelist on the platform ambled 
him to move many of -these men and obtain large contributions for the 

^AacJ t-n> s) Ki fo&Try * ti ll CA. t V&0C 


r t ' - , A . (**4*1^ 0 c 

ffv\ CtA/U, a / jh>rir*ts> C\i«/ 


A, 
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■worldwide work of the Y. M, c. A* He was notably effective in persuading 
individuals to assume -the substantial cost of an Association building in some 
strategic city of the^artho Only John R* Mott surpassed Sherwood Eddy as 
a money-raiser for these purpose so 

With much delight Mr* Eddy tells of an experience at -the 

Union League Club in Chiago* He kept his eyes especially on Jim Patten* 
the speculator in wheat, who recently had made a killing on the floor of 
the exehange*' After the address Mr* Patten remarked that he was much 
impressed with the great human work going on overseas* Sherwood Eddy 

A 

his opportunity* saying "Yes, we need right now $2*000 for a new man 
in Korea* $5*000 for a certain objeet in China* and $20*000 for a building 
in Calcutta* Do any of those appeal to you as a good himan investment?" 
"TOiy*yes," he replied* "I rather like that one An Calcutta*” And quiekly 
gave a 1 check for this amount* ^ Frieado in Calcutt a later oxprcbsed cujiCerit 

_ n ver !>*■»»<me .. "Whv did he nQ t-a-e k j ^f -e-r th e f tall $50*006 

\ 3 J ■-* < Q ~ / ■ t -rvf-TTX-j, ? t /5u>j . v 

, V' L. . ' 72 \ • ; ^ A i Js 




wu i'.euduc?" - 
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tiftftr " w benUS 

Madam McCormick was one of Dr* Eddy's most generous supporters* It 

all b e g a n this way* fst&t When he began his work as Secretary for Asia* 

A 

he realised the need of a private secretary* and prayed about -tile matter 

until he reached a certain oonviction that this assistance would be pro¬ 
' s ?;-^// 1 r* { > r (■+• 

vided* When later he was introduced to Madam McCormick o n tho s tr e et near 


in lake Forest* she offered to take him to his meeting* and then 

said* "M ro Eddy, I know all about your work in India. I would like to do 

something for you." Forgetting his own need of a secretary, he replied, 

"Madam* I need nothing for nyself, but if you could do something for the 

foreign work of the Presbyterian Board or of the Y. M, c, A 0 1 should be 

very glad*" She said* "I am already doing something for both^ 6f these 

organisations, but I want to do something for you personally. Will you 

let me give you a private secretary* and pay his salary and expenses as 

two decades 


you travel about the world?" And for more than 




this gift 7 * 


u ■■ 


came in* unasked, every year 0 This generosity enabled Sherwood to avail 

himself of the services og a eadw of secretaries! J* Hartley Fowler# 

A 

t* Go Bromley Oxnam* Frederick T* Shipp* Waldo Stephens* Fatriek 

Arnold Johnson* Gene * Paul Harris Jr*, Sagi Franklin Jr* 


Murphy Mai in* 
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(S^e,-*/ seuibry. <y ri. y.M-e.ft. U, M<»r>e*te//S; 

Mr. S* Wirt Wiley tells about this dramatic experiences "I invited 

'A 

half a dozen of our directors to meet him at lunch in the Minneapolis 
Club, and each of these directors invited one or more others* There 
were a dozen or fifteen U us in a private room* The Minneapolis Associa¬ 
tion had been interested in the * Foreign Work* for many years and a 
committee had been raising about $2,000 a year toward that work in South 
America, but $200 was the largest individual contribution on the list* 
Sherwood told the story of his recent evangelistic journeys in his usual 
dramatic manner 0 At the close a lawyer, not one of the wealthiest men in 
the group, said he thought we ought to do something substantial and 
premised $500 o All the others aded $500 to $1,000 apieee^f - a total of 
$ 8 , 000 o " 

But this is only the beginning of the Minneapolis story* 13& Mr* 

Wiley continue, "The next Spring the Minneapolis »Y» was preparing for 

A 

a building campaign in June* In May the same group came together again 
in the same place* Most of the Executive Committee of the Building 
Campaign were in -the group* They had been wrestling with the problem of 
the goal for the campaign* They knew that a very careful survey showed 
the need for $1,000,000 but the only initial pledges that they had been 
able to secure were one for $25,000 and one for $15,000, both from members 
of this little group* Under those eircumstanees they could not see the 
possibility of raising more than $500,000 or $600,000* Sherwood told the 
story of developments during the year sinee ho met with these men before 
and said he hoped they would continue their support of the previous year, 
and in addition raise $25,000 for buildings in China Japano Then ho 

A 

launched into a thrilling statement of the importance of the world-wide, 
movement of the T 0 M. c* A*, and the plaee of the Minneapolis Association 
in it, ending with an appeal to these men to see their building campaign in 
this larger perspective and to raise the $1,000,000 that really was neededo 
He got what he asked for the Foreign Work* Then the man who had promised 
$25,000 for the local buildings raised it to $50,000 and the one who had 
promised $15,000 raised it to $25,000, and at a subsequent meeting of the 
Executive Committee the goal was set at $1,000,000 *m 
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ft? t'Lu, jfy>\e{ C..rtr\tf / 

And lietezL-to-.th is-final word-from Mr© Wiley ^ "The following 

campaign produced $1,150,000 in two days less than the allotted time, 

the best record for such campaigns up to that time* Perhaps more 

important, the Chairman and the Executive Committee injected into the 

campaign mtich of the religious zeal with -which Sherwood had inspired 

them, so that it proved to "be a religious revival-in the community. 

In Setober 1917 Sherwood gave the pre-campaign address for the Y. M. c. A* - 

T 0 W, G* A* Far Work campaign in Minneapolis. That campaign also exceeded 

the local quota, securing $410,000 from 15,900 contributors."^ 

, H v4U Yts/taw) i 1‘Yvi.e. rr. .— 

Mr* Ethan To Colton adds this word, "AS a campaigner Eddy was superb - 

his 

surpasses by no ono in sy experience* As one more or lesg managing campaign 

enduring* 

time, I found him selfless and tireless, and there was enormous energy 

U u A 

to be expendedo His inbensity on this one thing I do (at the time) was 
kindling. He brought listeners to want to act. And, for those with 
money of dimensions in which he dealt, he saw that they acted that 
afternoon or the next morning. I do not reeall a donor -who afterward 
was found to be sore — oversold. His recrd was high for men and women 
whose gifts he first enlisted to keep on going. His own complete 
dedication was communicated. A Rochester men and his wife in the first 
world war put aside building a new home to give a good many thousands 
of dollars to our services in the War Prisoner Camps and Allied Armies." 0/£)' 
In city after city, year after year, this type of experience was 
repeated. Far sighted indeed had been Mott*s plan for the division of 
Eddy* s time between evangelistic campaigns in the Far East and financial 
solicitation in the United States. Coming fresh from China end other 
distant lands, it was easier to get a hearing in wealthy circles, and 
his message was more impelling. But it was all evangelistic work. 

During both world wars Dr. Eddy was one of the most effective 
workers in the drives of the Y. M 0 c* A. and U. s. 0. for funds for the 
war work among soldiers. He addressed audiences between acts at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and in various theaters and other public 
gatherings. And large gifts were obtained in private conversations. 











Aeolleaguo, J. 


Clinton, tollaof thisoxporienoei 


"How well l - 


remember beingwith -Sherwood upon on© occasion -nfaen ho asked a friend 
for th# foil budget of r i-.mn .ajdtig family an .the mission, field. 
Sherwood f soldVthepro;Jeet and won the aa'i attention, his # interest 
and then Me. action. Finally the man eaid. «B«t how^nuoh will it 
eoetf Sherwood said $5,Q00per year. The friend said, * I cannot 
refuse you. 1 " 
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Ur* John B. Bcekcfellcr, Jr 0 onee gave him a cheek for |100 # 000, in 
addition te the gifts he ae.de through other channels* Afv 

Sherweed Eddy persuaded a Pittsburgh industrialist not to increase 
further his personal capital but te give auay all personal income beyond 
necessary expenseso Countless individuals were led te form the habit 

of regular and generous iutdjt sharing of wealth and income* All this 

/if* 

has been an important part of tfab evangelistic work 

/ 








/ 



Chapter 6 

ON HUNDREDS OF AMERICAN CAMPUSES 

' 

Over a span of sixty years Sherwood Eddy has been speaking to 

/ 

students -in ttie United States and Canada, in every state and evex^ 

</L^^4ry-, 
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province. He has addressed university convocations, speoial asemblies, 
college chapels, religious emphasis weeks, seminars, college olasses, 
beyond number. He has appeared over and over again before student con¬ 
ferences - local, state, national, international. He has talked per¬ 
sonally in interviews and at mealtime with countless men and women. Grand¬ 
children have listened to him with the same eagerness as did their 
forebearso Fifteen generations of students have come and goie sines 
first his voice was heard on the campus. 

Just the other day came a letter from John J. Handsaker, whose life 
was greatly affected by Mr, Eddy at the first Y 0 M. C„ A. student con¬ 
ference held on the Paoifio coast at Casadero in 1896. Here is the 
oomment: "At a conference with Sherwood Eddy late in the sessions he 
asked me two q estions, 'Is there any reason why you should not be a 
missionary?’ (I knew of none), ’Is there any reason why you should be?' 

You know how he would ask that question. I returned to found a mission¬ 
ary library in Eugene Divinity School, now the Northwest Christian College, 
and to organize the Student Volunteer Movement, and my wife and I were 
the first missionaries from the school to Jamaica. There has been a 
strong missionary influence in the sohool ever since." Two days earlier 
than this letter oame one from Galen M 0 Fisher, telling of the life- 
changing impact made upon him at this same Casadero conference fifty- 
seven years ago, and his subsequent decision to go to Japan 0 On 
oxaotly the same day that John Handsaker wrote, W. W. Mendenhall sent 
an estimate of Sherwood’s work at Cornell University at the end of 1952 0 
"The distinctive feature of Sherwood in contrast to most older men is 
his amazing capacity for adaptation. Frankly, I believe him to oe more 
youthful in reoeptiveness to new truths than 99J& of the college students 
I know. His social passion been of really great influence in stimu- , 

erf LtsYrfi**f A j 

lating some of the world's leaders - men like Andrew Cordier^ Bromley ^ 
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Oxnam, Reinhold Niebuhr* He is one of the greatest men. I have ever met, 
and I would say he might be called a saint." 

Since Eddy sailed for India late in 1896, he has spent a total of 
nearly thirty years in the United States and Canada* He has been able 
to offer his services without payment, usually receiving merely his 
traveling expenses, and has been able to visit hundreds of smaller 
colleges, as well as practically all the great universities and larger 
colleges* It would be a fascinating sight if his travels in the colleges 
could be traced on a single map, north and south, east and west. 

In the early day one of his memorable evangelistic campaigns was at 
the University of California in 1914. Before me are two closely type¬ 
written pages sumnarizing the preparations made and the visible results* 
For three months a preparatory personal work^met weekly to study 
"Christian fundamentals" and train for the coming meetings. A prayer 
group met once a week for two months, and twice a week during the 
month preceding the campaign. The campaign committee included many of 
the leading students on the campus, and the aid of the student and city 
papers was enlisted. Huge banners were hung across the streets and in 
the big assembly halls. Joint meetings of the young people's societies 
of the different churches were held in preparation for the campaign. 

The executive committee of the student body agreed eight weeks prior 
to the meetings not to schedule any other campus dates for the four 
nights of the campaign. The meetings were announced in classes for 
two weeks previously. Personal work groups met daily during the campaign. 
And the chairman's report concludes* "The average attendance was fourteen 
hundred college men, almost constant, rapt attention. Five hundred 
women met separately. The fourth night 1200 stayed at a second meet¬ 
ing. Nearly four hundred decided on cards to make the experiment to 
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become investigators, to read the New Testament, to pray to God each- 
day for guidance, and to follow the lightj" 137 additional men decided 
for Christ* The total expense was under $300." And all this on a state 
university campus that was noted for its lack of interest in religion* 

In 1915 Sherwood returned to the campus of Yale for a significant 
evangelistic campaign* For some months prior to the meetings a prayer 
group met every morning before breakfast to remember in intercession 
various aspects of the preparation* The week prveious to the campaign, 
group meetings were held by returning old graduates, including Henry 
Sloan Coffin and Sidney Lovetto Morgan Noyes and Henry Hobson were 
secretaries of the Christian movement and Professor Henry Wri git was 
very active. George Stewart gives this reports "Sherwood Eddy spoke 
with great power, and the number of men increased night by night* A 
general atmosphere of inquiry pervaded the campus; dozen of after¬ 
meetings were held in dormatories and fraternities. Added to Eddy's 
dash and charm and spiritual persuasiveness was the faot that he was a 
Yale man* He was predominantly a man of action* He was of medium 
heights, a trifle stocky, intense, direct, his speech surcharged with 
emotional current always well in hand, the prophetic fire radiating 
from his countenance, his rapid sentences fearlessly driving home 
truths with amazing effectiveness. He stood before the Yale under¬ 
graduates at forty-four without a single spot of gray in his brown 
hair and with a face that was almost boyish. He was of the world in 
the finest sense, consumed, with evangelistic fire and fortified with 
abundant health." 

From those early campaigns through the next four decades, Sherwood 
has 

Eddy had similar experiences on hundreds of campuses. Concerning the 
power of his addresses and the decisive influence of his interviews, a 
volume could easily be filled with testimonies available. Bart N. Peak 
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sends this estimate, "While a student of the University of Kentucky, I came 
as a delegate to the Southern Student Y. M. C. A. conference at Blue Ridge, 
North Carolina, and there I met and heard Sherwood Eddy. I thought then 
that he was the most powerful speaker I had ever heard. Since then I have 

heard him many times and I have never ohanged my opinion of his ability. 

As Secretary of the Y. M. C. A, at the University of Kentucky, I have 
ksuixdxitiJBXKumyxtiiCBM had Mr. Eddy as a guest speaker on the campus five 
or six times, and each time he has given a challenge to students and I 
am sure has affected their whole life. He is one of the great men of 

America and his life and message have directed the lives of thousands 

of students into paths of righteousness. I wish I had stronger words 
to express my feeling for this men of God." 

From the University of N rth Carolina comes this word from Harry 
Comers "In the spring of my first year as secretary of the Christian 
Association at the University, I had Sherwood on the campus for a series 
of meetings. He swept the campus and community like a prairie fire - 
students and faculty alike - and little else was talked 'round the 
campus for the college year but ' Sherwood Eddy' and his offerings. At 
the close of each lecture we had the students write out their questions 
on cards. I saved the questions and ppent much time in the following 
summer classifying them and I am sending them to you." In this summary 
are more than 75 different questions ranging over the problems of 
students. Much of Sherwood's life has been given to the answering of 
just such questions# 

Mr. R.G. Bell writes from the University of Sohth Carolina, "EBdy 
did a marvelous job for us here. He spoke at the regular chapel 
assembly which was one of the largest assemblies we have had all year, 
to our council group, and to a dinner for the faculty. The faculty 
stayed with him nearly two hours asking questions." Jerry Voorhis 
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speaks in this way, "Sherwood Eddy was one of the principals sources 
of inspiration to me while I was a college student and during the 
years after my graduation,, I can remember vividly sermons which he 
preaehed in the Yale Chapel and challenging messages which he delivered 
at summer Y. M, C. A. conferences. Other speakers might stir one to 
deep thought, but Sherwood Eddy always made you feel that there was 
no time to be lost in getting into immediate action.” 

At the University of Missouri the response was extraordinary. 
Sherwood was in the first bloom of his newly discovered social gospel, 
and at the convocation spoke on the industrial and social problem. 

The chairman of the meeting, Dean Miller of the Graduate School, said 
it was the greatest meeting ever held in the history of the University, 
At a packed night meeting, three questions were discussed* are you 
honest, are you in earnest, are you pure? It is impossible to convey 
through the written word the power of his message as he poured out 
his soul to these students. Four hundred fraternity men came to a 

special session for them. At the largest faculty meeting within 

■> 

memory, he challenged them to assume more and spiritual leadership. 

A 

On the closing night he presented Christ as the power of personal 
character and social transformation. In a single letter, Sherwood 

Eddy describes memorable experiences at the University of Wisconsin, 

e 

the University of Kansas, ^owa State College and Carlton College. 

A blind man, Paul N. ©erring, sends this moving word about his 
experience at Blue Ridge* " w ever before in my life had I been in¬ 
spired and moved as I was by Robert E 0 Speer and Sherwood Eddy, whose 
prophetic insights into the meaning of Christianity caused me to be 
born again. Only twenty years of age, I listened to Sherwood Eddy 
as though his voice came to me out of another world. Clergymen baok 
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home had never talked about Christianity like that. After World War I 
was declared, the Y. M„ C 0 called for volunteers to serve men in the 

armed forces* Most of my classmates had joined up and I was eager to 

be of some help to my country. However, without benefit of sight, there 
was little left for me to do. Yet, when the demand for Army and Nevy 
jf, M„ C, Ao secretaries increased and replacesments were hard to find, I 
was finally called and placed on the campus of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, After the Armistice I was asked to stay on X±x±±Kk Virginia 
Tech as General Secretary of the Y, M. C 0 A#, in which capacity I have 
worked continuously for thirty-five years." 

Not dozens only, tnrt not merely scores, but hundreds of men and 

women have served in far away places because they came under the in¬ 

fluence of Dr, Eddy. Listen to this word from H a rry L. Kingman, 

"Even as a freshman at conference, I remember how he made Christianity 
appeal vital and significant. At the Student Volunteer Convention in 
Des Moines in 1920 he and Dr, Robert E. Speer so got ‘under my skin* 
that I Volunteered for foreign service. Not long after that I found 
myself in China in student work 0 And then I was soon helping arrange 
meetings to vfoich Shanghai students were flocking to hear Sherwood 
Eddy's inspiring and challenging message." And from the Woman's 
College of the University of N^rth Carolina, Maxine Garner sent this 
tribute, "You wrought deeper things in the thinking of the community 
than can be seen on the surface. You have been called a veritable 
Amos yourself by one who followed your message closelyl" 

The testimony of Harlan M. Frost is this, "I first recall him 
from a Y. M. C 0 A. conference for college students which I attended at 
Lake Geneva. He had a rare capacity for lifting the vision of young 
people and asking effective response to causes which call for courage 
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and devotion.” This last sentenoe provides a clue to the understanding 
of his power. Always he presented the Chrstianxiqc task as difficult and 
dangerous* and ever he challenged his hearers to run any risk and take any 
consequence in doing the will of God. Robert W, Clack emphasises all this* 
”His appeal was always to the spirit of sacrifice and courage* never to 
any other reward in the here or the hereafter than the knowledge of a 
task well done, and the realization of having done one’s best. I remember 
especially his fondness for the story of Savonarola* ’Others offer you 
wealth and ease; I offer you poverty, privation* and death’.’ Dr. Oscar 

Johnson.remembers vividly that when he was a college student in 1904 Sherwood 

A 

Eddy, on furlough, came to Car son-1! ewman College and told of famine 
conditions in India. In challenging these students to consider giving 
their lives to foreign missions, he said that they might live there only 
two outxfckK years or two months even, he could not promise them that they 
would escape death itself. ”1 sat in the back of the Chapel that morning. 

I was there studying to be a civil engineer. But ihat last statement 
of Sherwood Eddy went like a dart to my soul. Immediately I responded 
with all that I had, saying quietly to God, ’I like that, I like a 
challenge like that.’ From that day until this, my life has not been 
the same. I forsook the civil engineering intention, and left the 
stage after two year’s experience, to give my life in that cause where 
one may die for Christ.” 

This chapter finds an appropriate summary in a letter written by 
Fletcher Brockman to Sherwood on the occasion of his seventieth birth¬ 
day* "You have been an apostle to the students of the world - to those 
in both Christian and non-Christian lands. Many thousands have sat at 
your feet in India, China, Hapan, Europe and America. Through your 
teaching Confucianists, Buddhists, Taoists and Hindus have been led to 
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accept Christianity. Among these converts are many of the outstanding 

leaders of the Christian Church in Asia. Among the non-Christian leaders 

vdnfnot accepted Christianity your work has wrought a changed attitude 
A 

toward Christ and toward the Church - one of friendly cooperation instead 
of opposition. Your work has been the greatest single influence, so far 
as I know, in bringing about the new orientation of Christianity to the 
non-Christian faiths in Asia. Through a half century you have been 
God's messenger to outstanding leaders in many lands. 

It is impossible to understand the real Sherwood Eddy or to make 
a proper evaluation of his work if we fail to grasp his attitude toward 
Christian disciple ship. Through the years he has sought first the 
Kingdom of God, not only first but with his whole being. Just as a 
citizen impelled by high patriotism, in time of rational crisis, is 
prepared to carry heavy burdens, run serious risks, and pay a heavy 
price, even the sacrifice of his own life, in serving his country, so 
a Christian should follow his Lord and do the will of God at any cost 0 
With the utmost seriousness Mr 0 Eddy has taken the New Testament 
challenge to let your light shine, to be a faithful witness, to take 
up your cross and follow on. With him this has been no mere rhetorical 
exhortation, but a simple rule of life. And this message he has 
preached with complete abandon. In the days of long ago it was this 
gospel and this devotion which enabled the early Christians to turn 
the world upside down. Scholarship divides the Hebrew prophets into 
major and minor prpphets. In our day Sherwood Eddy has proved himself 
to be a major prophet and an evangelist of surpassing power 0 Truly 
he is in the line of the great succession. 








Chapter 7 


Proclaiming the Full Gospel for Individuals and Society 

iion^ae* ri ght rola^igiiahip 'ffith - Gad anj 
/TjAidUtUj - v ' ‘ 

f*Jio TMiiy *>!—-U tf*man needs to be saved in as many ways 

as he has relationships - as a sinner before God, as a father, as a 
neighbor, as an employer or worker, as a citizen, as a white man or 
black man, as an Englishman or an American, Because soite relationships 
are face to face and some are corporate, personal salvation and social 
salvation are both required. Indeed, the individual cannot be sufficiently 
converted until all his relationships are right in God’s sight. We sin 
individually, and we sin as trade unionists and as corporation officials, 

S 

as Caucasian and as Negroes, as voters and as public officials. There 

are retail sins and there are wholesale sins. And as many types of 

evangelism are needed as there are varieties of wrong relationships. 

All this is now widely recognized as obvious, but idien Sherwood 

Eddy was bom in 1871 the social gospel was being preached by only a 

tiny minority of ministers. It was in 1882 that Washington Gladden 

began his famous pastorate in Columbus, and not until 1907 Walter 
huth'sh. hit A 

Rauschenbuschi^great book Christianity and the Social Crisis ,\ 


There is no evidence that Sherwood was aware of this incoming tide until 
after he had ended his work as resident missionary in India in 1911. 


One notable weakness in the missionary movement of that day is 
revealed in Eddy's attitude toward imperialism. Down to 1911 he 
recognized only dimly the disastrous effects of foreign subjugation 
or the significance of self-government to the character of a people. 
Yet imperialism reached its height in that very period. As one reads 
the monumental two volumes. The Diplomacy of Imperialism: 1890-1902, 
by William L. Langer of Harvard, it seems incredible that missionary 
statesmen like John R. Mott and missionaries on the field should have 
been so blind to the greed end ruthlessness of the imperial powers, and 
so unaware of the approaching storm of world war. 1—hi,-- 
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^ If Great Britain withdrew, India would welter in blood, with 
hopeless, internal wars. The material resources developed in 
the country would be neglected, and the clock of India's 
history would be pit back for centuries. The Sikhs would rise 
in the Punjab, the Mohammedans would possess the rest of northern 
India, the Marathas would rule the west, Mysore or some native 
. state would hold the south, endless internal wars would result, 
and progress would be impossible. Russia, Japan, or some other 
nation would surely invfade India..,, the -w ise policy e f Lord — 
M orley_ and -th» i rfa- "http . v m i n. .. i loyalty of- the- conis 

servative i Li D V k^n eoole sel f-government as 

-^r.-t a n V-r-r r Tr Tyirl ly capable of 


As far as back as 1899, when Sherwood visited Lucknow and was 


reminded of the mutiny of 1857, he wrote of the heroism of the British, 
with no hint of their responsibility for the mutiny, 'T' 

^It moved me deeply to stand at the great gateway battered with 
bullets and the rents of cannon balls, where day after day men 
had stood and fallen at their post in the storm of death, and 
I thanked God as I remembered that the rule of England meant 
the reign of righteousness instead of chaos in India. 



[51^1913, he wrote. 


The enlarged councils'-'of Lord Moriey, #iich constitute'the 
beginnings d'C little parliaments, th^ firm yet fpigndlyN 
of government\nder the present Vicerbjr, the wdSer diffusion 
education, the gradual leavening of the's&^s^s, the growi 
aspirations of tn^oeople, all point towar^the goal of lniiAa 
taking her pla^e a^\some distant day as a gr§^t and self- 
governing member of the British Empire, the KoBsjinoor am: 
splendid buy lesser jewels of ^its crown. 

J.91 r. SKcrweed could— «n‘ l *r l, ° fll T rM-tr n r 4 — day*' — whsn 


"^-1^ -gfem t» perr r r^ the ^Ty-r T?-r r - - no ** ijor.so 


































ya-^HterTec’ord that he understood thfi^jsi^nif'ic 
the se, ''^umraari ze d as ^ls.te '^.’s 1943/by an Engli 


journalist, H„ No 


<*p \M if 


Brailsford 


began under a chartered company whose sole nasm: motive in all it 
did in India was to abquire riches for its shareholders and its 
servants. Nor do the mcto sensitive among usNUke to remember 
that this company conquei^St India with the sworuy.. the surest 
test is to ask who got the Ibqt. It was Clive andsnot his sepoys, 
after the easy victory at PlasiJay* who swept t254^0uQ s (^ 1*170*000) 
into his om pocket and then stoo , 8 s "astonished at his\wn moder¬ 
ation." o.o By far the graver fapt iss that we had to go\m con¬ 
quering India... Monro,the Governor oiS^acras, wrote in his famous 
Minute of 1817, "There is, perhaps, no eifcymple of any conaub^t 
in which the natives have been so comple teX^yexcluded from aiS. 
share of goyernment of their country as in British India. 'v 

The systen/these great administrators condemned re^nained unchanged 
for a century after the date of Monro 1 s Minute (including, of 
nm irosAhVifi rseriod Sherwood was in India) ooo It was notvtill 




S'* 

On the whole, however, political unrest has largely subsided, and 
the growing sense of nationalism which has to come to stay in 
1 India is flowing in normal channels of loyalty to the British 


Governmento 


And in 100Sy 


. Baldwin said. 





d with 
when 
it 


Three years before Sherwood landed in India, Mro Gandhi began his 


campaign of non-violent resistance in behalf of the Indians in South 
Africa, and continued his activities there until four years after the 
termination of Eddy 1 s residence in India. Yet the latter 1 s report 
letters and other writings during that period never mentioned his name. 
In tote The New Era in Asia , published in 1913, -Hie name of Gandhi is 
not listed in the index. In those days Sherwood held the prevailing 
high estimate of empire, talked about the benefits of ^ "good govern¬ 
ment" and paid little attention to international politics. 
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It is not correctj however, to 0- say that prior to 19H Sherwood 

had not discovered the social ;-rosoel. From the beginning of his work in 

\ 

India he realized that salvation is changed relationship* He was shocked 
by the way Englishmen treated Indians and by the gulf which separated the 

‘- kp t 

two peoples■ I t-wa e a missionary who advised him never to shake hands 
^ cuuA {Ll a e<jvw 

with an Indian. He remembers seeing an English J)jpJ*Op whacking Indian 

porters with his cane as they struggled to take his baggage from the 

steamer on arrival at Bombay. On every hand he saw evidence of racial 

cLiser i r>\ 1 n ■* >1 < 

consciousness^ All this seemed sijjSCtl him, and one of his major 

endeavors was to bring Americans and Englishmen into a warm fellowship 

of equality and affection with Indians* 

Moreover, he had long been aware of social problems in India. He 

was^ outraged- by the caste system with its divisiveness and the dooming 
pariahs 

of millions of to lives of utter degradation. The inhumanity 

A 

of the system of child marriages, and the ease with which husbands could 
divorce their wives was abhorrent to him. And in compassion he suffered 
with the poor who were exploited by the money-lenders. 

— Even after leaving India, however, his message was primarily the 
personal gospel. Awareness of the significance of economics and politics 
and the social structure came to him gradually. Ehe cataclysm of the world 


war was not sufficient to v-*™ n* jrKo " r ' ,T > 

A 

gospel. Not until 1920 did the conviction grip him that he must devote 
himself to the task of changing the social system as well as to the winning 
of individuals. 

The Des Moines convention of the Student Volunteer Convention in the 


opening days of 1920 precipitated the decision in S mind to become 

also a 

a socia 3 m evangelist and work at the business of changing the social 

A 

system. At that time I was pastor of a church in Brooklyn, after having 


traveled and worked with him during 1916-18 and having served for some 
Dr. 5 

months as Mott’s stenographer. Upon returning from Des Moines, && called 


A /v 

me on the telephone and said that he wanted to talk with me. I can 

never forget that conversation. In great distress of mind he said that 
the response of the students at the convention had convinced him that he 
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must get a more adequate message and get it quickly. But he did not have 
time for sustained study. His schedule for months to come was crowded with 
evangelistic campaigns in the colleges and financial work in the cities. 

He asked if I could resign from the church and devote my full time to help¬ 
ing him to become better equipped for his new emphasis. My commitments were 
^l g - a^-^ wgg-'dogff^^ rriinf c Csl , for a year 

such tnat this was not possible immediately, but Sherwood paid the salary of 

°i toAick A uHtfyv'trMSter ^ A 

an associate and successor at the churchy ’This made it possible for me without 

delay to begin extensive reading for him, sending him clippings, marked articles 
and marked books^before beginning full time independent work with him in the 
middle of 1921. 


On June 21, 1920, from Czechoslovakia, Sherwood wrote to his mother a 
most revealing letter, describing his impressions of the devastated war 


zone around Ypres and Louvain and the suffering he witnessed in Berlin, 
no ',j, h i:'i3^y 0 ^,j, a li i y nmvdd j.y Jim U Aui ' eme - yrivation endured by Profess o r 

iA,r oaa or liA-Lijaii L -uU sxlLssizlL religious -l - e&dora. — Profoci cox 

-ipliter fjii written ras that up aour u n lAwHmrn rt'tr.trnto for ary. 

^ "•‘eriea B- uou l t - . ' [," i i V TTj . Joi. lu . 11 ho urate . "To W amazement I was 

asked on the second day to address a meeting of students at the University 
of Berlin. I spent three hours with them. In one hour I was closer to 
them than I would have been to English students. I was straggly drawn to 
them. There was an openness, frankness, a keen sense of humor and an 
absence of hatred and bitterness that amazed me." Remember that only a 
few months previously Sherwood had" thrown himself with abandon into the 
strengthening of war morale in the United States for the purpose of more 
effectively fighting these very Germans! He went on in his letter to 
emphasize three points, the Germans thought they had been fighting in self- 
defense, they believed that the Allied hunger-blockade after the war was 
the greatest moral wrong, and they £q£.^w«sd that in the Treaty of Versailles 


Germany had been betrayed by the Allies. 



eruja- 


±Hxaeet Mott vO: 
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Events now began to move rapidly. On June 28th^Sherwood wrote 
to his mother, 11 1 am just off to Vieruifl^to meet Mott tomorrow.” In 


Calfcrrts)^ 


a momentous 


conversation, he told Mott that j,he felt obliged to 


give a social message^ which would be displeasing to the conservative 
business men who supported the Association, and that he thought it better 
to resign and work independently. Dr. Mott’s response was immediate an d 

emphatic, n It is strange if we must resigi^ when we have a vision! If you 

* I 

must go out to get freedom to prophesy, wbjy, I must go out, too. Ho movement 
is the right place for either of us if we can’t speak out all that is in us 


from God to^ say. The intern atio nal Committee of the Y. M. C. A. stood - by 


> 4 > 4cefi// 
f. M. C. A* stood by At" 


ovt/s/ rnr & sixty <v ifcr 

thin dncinion, and ftjirrwood did not until ho . reached the ago,-o£ 

d'ZtL fo*- sere y~ /z*'r ')'*■%»lA Wit ^ 

aot a. ga;r,g as . ^y-To Dr. Mott's credit let the fact be recorded that he never €£. i? 
^A- 


waved in his support of Sherwood's right to speak his mind freely. A 

eight 

vivid illustration was provided masgin years later when he sent this 


* 


telegram to Ed King in Raleigh* "I emphatically deny all three false 
reports circulated in your locality about Sherwood Eddy. I can say 


authoritatively that he has never advocated free love, that he has never 
in his life lined up with the present ^Hissian government, that he is an 
earnest and consistent advocate of the Christian religion which he is 
preaching today as consistently as when he spent fifteen years as a missionary 

It //_ 

in India." fcqd sflrv arious J crvi 1 n the fires which burned under D£> Mott 


in became mighty hot, but he never flinched in his support of Sherwood. 

On July 4, 1920 , wrote to friends, "Can we not seek to mend 

A 


the breaches of separation and hatred left by the war and build up the 
Kingdom of God and a Christian Church so pure and truly spiritual that we 
shall cast out the demons which caused the late war and will surely cause 
future war if we permit them to continue - Militarism, Materialism, 

■7 

Mammonism.and Organised Selfishness# I see no hope for starving Europe or 
the world save in applying the principles of Jesus." 

The opening paragraph of a letter written on July 10, 1920, reads, 
n I believe the deepest need of the world today is the application of the 
principles of Jesus to the areas of life where they are not now applied, i.e., 
to the industrial, social, and political life of our so-called Christian 
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countries and to the whole of life in some of the backward nations. For the 

first time in twenty-five years I feel that the crisis is more serious, more 

menacing, and more momentous to the cause of the Kingdom of God, in America 

»«i?o 

itself than it is in China, or Asia, or Europe. 11 On July 28th he wrote to 

A 

his fellow-secretaries in the Foreign Department that beginning with the 
new year they should not count upon him for further fund raising since he 
planned to devote his full energy to the presentation of the social gospel. 

On August 24th after a visit to Poland he wrote to me, n We shall need one or 
two clear pamphlets to put in the hands of college men and Christians- stating 
and applying the principles of Jesus to social and industrial conditions. Will 
you work on one* I will also and I will ask material from you to supplement 
mine. 11 


On his way from Egypt to the United States, Mr* Eddy stopped in England 
long enough in September to attend & the annual gathering of the trades 

unions, where he met Arthur Henderson and other leaders. This conference 
made a decisive and enduring impression upon him. Out of it came his decision 

to take groups of American educators and clergymen to Europe to study social 

jp # f' _ 

* eruditions, and out of it came the deepening; of his conviction that the social 

order must be changed, while individuals are being converted# Through the 

years he became more convinced that British socialism the middle 

t\ A 

way between capitalism and communism* The program of the British labor 

movement, its labor organization, its political party, its adult education, 

seemed to: him to point the way to a more desirable social structure* 

Dr* Eddy continued to be a flaming evangelist while he proclaimed the 

new-found social gospel. He was passionately concerned about mer^s salvation, 

about their relationship to Clod about their relationship to one 

another, about the creation of a social order which would help individuals to 

and nations and races 

be more Christlike and which would help groups to live together harmoniously 

A 

And creatively. With the old zeal he preached the deeper and wider gospel* 
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V. 



Central In his 5fcHfoeM wee.es. In his belief in denooraoy, not 
y\ inter 

just political denooraoy but economic and^racial democracy also. He 
is committed to an approximation off equality for all the people, not a 
dead level of financial income but the creation of a society in rfiieh no 
great gulf separates the privileged from the underprivileged. Through 
popular decision and control he would abolish both poverty and extremes 
of riches. He is a thorough believer in the welfare state. He looks 
upon democratic government as th e people in action in their own behalf. 

While governnmnt is only one instrument in the hands of the people, it 
is the most powerful and the only one able to cope with massive con¬ 
centrations of economic and industrial power. He does not regard democratic 
government as an outside threat but as an illustration of cooperative 
effort of citizens in their own behalf. The major function of government 
is to provide for the general If are, that is to say democratic govern- 

amnt is the citizenry at work for the common good of all. 


It a label is needed to identify *h© ®° st appropriate one 

is socialist Christian. Ho is in direct line of succession of Walter 
Rauschenbusoh. First and lastjfe is a Christian, but a socialist Christian. 
His economic and political ideas have long seen similar to those of 
Horan Thomas and Harry Laidler, M Reihhold Hiobuhr and John Bennett, 

He agrees with Sir Winston Churchill that socialization of banking, 
mining, railways, public utilities is necessary and desirable, and 
that social insurance, including socialized nedioinc, is sound poliey. 

He further agrees with Sir Winston that^ocialization, instead i* being 
a mild form of coasaunism and a step toward dictatorship, is a 

Sherwood goes ferther then the CenaenratiT, 


program of socialization and social insurance and advocates for the 

United States a^ragaam sewwhat parallel to that of the British labor 
A A 


Movemento 
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Sherwood Eddy* s 

In order to understand six point of view, we should contrast his 

4 

program with that of the Communists» (l) they adrooate riolent seizure 

of power, he believes that the government should be eleoted by the vote 

of the people; (2) they advooate dictatorship of the proletariat* he 

is committed to representative government through parliamentary processes; 

(3) they advocate liquidation of opposition, he believes in freedom for 

the individual * freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 

assembly, freedom of warship, freedom to achieve a good life; (4) they 

advocate confiscation of private property, he believes in purchase at 

for socialization 

a fair price of those industries selected by the people through their 

A 

votes(5) they advocate ownership and operation of 

tc t 4 ' C 

all industry by the state, he believes in the socialization of "the > 

primary means of production and distribution which are too huge and V \ 

vital to public welfare to be operated for the profit of the owners - 

banking, natural resources, chief means of mass production and communi- 

cation, public utilitieso (6) they advooate the subordination of the 

democratic 

individual to the state, he believes that government is an instrument 

A 

in the hands of the people to be used in the advancement of their 
welfare; (7) they advooate the uprooting of religious ideas and the 
destruction of religious institutions, he has devoted his entire life 
to the propagation of religion. 

. Mr,. Eddy really believes in democracy,- not just political democracy-- 

but economic demoo racy also. Ho is committed to an approximation of 
equality for all the people, not a 1 dead level of finanoial income but 

X L a - ' 

the creation of a society in which no great gulf exists between the 

x r 

economic privileges of the people 0 1 Through popular decision and 

control he would abolish both// poverty and extremes of riches, 

X. I ./ 

Thus he is a strong believer in the use of taxation as an instrument 

x. \ and corporation tax 

of social policy - income tax and inheritance tax sharply graduated to 

to provide 

eliminate extremes of privileges and ra ourwasrswxmt revenue to be used 

/ 

for the welfare of the people* 

He is a thorough believer in the welfare state. He looks upon 

ieir own 


democratic government as the people in action in their 


behalf. 


Government is only one of many instruments in the hands of the people, but 
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Social" control is essential to the freedom of the individual. 

for the individual^driver 

Unrestrained liberty of action on the highway would render it too 

A 

dangerous for general use. A system of red and green lights is essential 

/ 

to freedom on the highways Governmental regulation of the railroads is 

\ / 

equally essential to the freedom of citisens in general. Democratic social 

\ Jr' 

control differs in nature from control by dictatorship. It is not the same 

thing for people to control their own institutions as it is for an irrespong- 

\ 

ible dictator to impose controls cm the people. This distinction is 
essential to Idle 'preservation of freedom. Toe little seeial control 
enables the predatory and the criminal to exploit the people. Democratic 
end disciplined sooial control is the price of freedom in a complex 
society. 


;fX &. 
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it is idle most powerful ene tad the enly ms skis ts asps with 

massifs eoneent rat Isas sf eeenenio sad industrial psssr« He dsss 

net regard the government as an outside" agency ts feared or ts b s 

exploited* but as an illustration of oooperatifs effort of eitizens 
V ' / I / 

in their own behalf. The major function of government is to previds 

democratic 

fer the gene ral welfare, that is ts say. government is the citizenry 


set work for the common geed ef all* 


. a~au-?J c.-n.-toj £ t :% ;.}ss . j~~ 

A« one goes back over the record of h** „„ , . 

to see that a 821(1 ««4«& i* is easy 

mUCh of the ■•■■age which he gave, 2d ® &rly da ^ a of kis conver 
, save » ““ w^ch l was often bitterlv 

denounced u subversive radicalism ha. no. been ie„ 

«- W a* the practice o f , «• ** >- <* 

practices of our people. There is a famous nB ^ 

WilUc,™ t ranous cartoon showing 

m; Biran ^ e8 “ Dsbs in - -—-u on r 

ore Roosevelt is running a«ay Kith their clothes. unjerneath XC 
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A-^/yyi e-^ 

caption, "Stealing Their Thunder." In the same way the conservative °^^r- 

A 

tration of President Eisenhower is now administering very man y of the proposals 

, , r Ys'i/.*. (l 

which in the early 20‘s were fought bitterly by most bankers and industrialists. 

^ A 
Creeping socialism has crept into the inner citadel of conservatism. <Tust 

in actual practice * ■' 

as the S&gr government of Winston Churchill is now socialistic to an advanced 
/t A- 

degree. Old words have taken on new meanings. 

The organization of labor into national unions of their own choosing is 
now permanently embedded ..in the social fabric of this nation, but this achieve¬ 
ment was wrought in the face of ruthless ^opposition through a century of sustained 


effort. Dwight Eisenhower 


so yV uys 

•Ha, mow as 


A 


fervent as Adlai Stevenson in his 


advocacy of strong national labor unions, but for many yearB Sherwood Eddy was 

* ' x» ^ ' 'V. ", : ’ * ‘ ' ‘ ’ \ V «". 

because he supported the C* I* 0# and helped to create national sentiment 
for a well organized labor movement* 

A candidate for national office would now be regarded as completely out of 

his mind if he opposed a national system of social .insurance, but long and bitter 
'- : tE»'urfe : ef- :ir " 


was the opposition to the federal government as an instrument in protecting 
the health and security of the people* As late as the final days of Pppasdent 

< * - ■/i v * ■ '-'t . v. * ij* 

Hoover in the White House, he was still maintaining that financial assistance 

•: is ' '■ ■ 


to the unemployed 


not a function of the federal government. 


so obvious that not even sr cabinet of millionaires would, abandon*the federal 


That the federal government has responsibility for helping to maintain 
an idea 

prosperity on the farm is now accepted by all candidates for public office, 

but only yesterday it was aeaeidsisad socialism. In 1928 President CoJ?lidge 

/ v 

vetoed a bill for the establishment of the Tennessee Valley Authority, but 
now the benefits of the TVA to the people of ten states are so substantial and 

rri.f’vT.? fAr 

i.thu 

project. p 

It is difficult to project our minds back into the period when Sherwood 

Eddy was beginning his social gospel campaign. The Y. M. C. A. is a layman's 

are 

organization and its boards of directors icses composed primarily of men of 

A 

means. It is not surprising that many of these men looked with alarm upon the 
actions of a secretary who vigorously supported organized labor^ 33?& who advocated 
government action in helping the common people achieve a good life^ The amazing 
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Consider the attitute of the American people toward the inova B 
tax and the inheritance tax* la 1894 the Sup rone Court declared 
unconstitutional the inoene tax* and not until 1913 was an amendment 
to the constitution ratified raking it po s sib le.For 
many decades the proposal of an income tax was fought bitterly and 
ruthlessly by ran of privilege# Before the Supreme Court, Joseph. E. 
Choate declared it to be "coismimistio in its purposes and tendencies**. 
This is a doctrine worthy of a Jacobin Club**, it is worthy of a Czar 
of Russia proposing to reign with undisputed and absolute power." 

This distinguished lawyer iagJL^inAi3 g icstS i g«'|iwTtia&Jj^ gbthw would be 
completely incredulous if he returned to earth and was told of the 
present rates in the upper ineora brackets* e^fere^tche^is tiy-s 

£or& of^taxajfe'ian in the fnited Jtate^ that ^ot ev$n,th<( most^eons^rvative 

cigsu Je ' 'Atari's 

administration, wou1<4 de mote than re^uoe th^ri.'irnrvTAitiiT \o h oiirP^TiJit 
. a A O ' 










thing is th© way the International Committee protected Sherwood's right to 
speak his mind freely. 

Much of r.il" iir T ir? o J1 ~ speaking was done in one - day stands, with, sssse* visits 

-f<s .s-ct a <xJt J'eyc’y^ A . 

of two days saa—gsately lor .g s - i’M&aB - ‘ Wazeifadjg g in a place. He often spokejp at 

a morning college chapel, a luncheon for business men, and a general meeting at 

night. He traveled incessantly, covering practically all the larger cities 

t*w>K<rvr 

of the nation and speaking ■■**- ° ™ ^ proportion of ait our colleges and uni¬ 
versities. He was an eagerly welcomed speaker at student conferences, local, 

has 

state, regional and natiohal. For thirty years his social message^challenged 

successive student generations. , 

Let me quote a some length from a letter Sherwood wrote to his brother 

,,, A- 

Brewer in 1924, as it donoritmn the breadth of the message which he gave m 

hundreds of colleges and universities« 

We have just finished a wonderful three days at the University of Missouri. 

The auditorium was crowded with 1800 people at the opening meeting Sunday 
night. We began at once by applying Christian principles as the only 
solution of the industrial, racial and war problems. When I spoke on the. 
race question some began to squirm and one prominent man walked out. I did 
not then know that this very community had this year lynched a Negro for 
an attempted crime, without masks, by the will of some of the leading 
citizens*, without allowing anyone to be punished for the deed and without 
protest from the citizens, clubs, and most of the churches. Things grew 
warmer the next morning when we spoke on the Present World.Situation, 
attacking the Ku Klux Klan, which had a strong local organization. That 
night we spoke on The Faith of Honest Doubt, including the five fundamentals upon 
which we can all agree - An Inspired Scripture revealing God as a loving 
Father, Jesus’ Way of Life, a divine, risen Christ as Savior giving us 
eternal life, the eternal principle of sacrifice consummated in the vicarious 
cross of Christ, and finally the fundamental of Love and the coming of the 
Kingdom of God... The next morning two thousand students packed the auditorium, 
with numbers standing, as we spoke on campus problems - cribbing, cheating. 

(they had just dropped the honor system as an almost complete failure;, lying, 
betting, gambling, drinking, indifference, and impurity in all its foras... 

On the closing night the audience numbered eighteen hundred and never fell 
below that mark during the five meetings. We asked the students to stand 
face to face with themselves, with God, with Jesus’ way of life, to follow 
Him and go out to aptly this Gospel to the whole of life. We then passed 
decision^cards and 209 men and over a hundred women students signed them. 

Pi/ev Edd y wa3 a prominent participant in Des Moines' Religious Life 

Emphasis Week in 1925, when a team of workers spoke daily to twenty thousand 

people* In 1926 he gave this reports 

I have just returned from two campaigns of a week each in Des Moines and 
Cleveland, and I am quite exhuasted after forty meetings with thirty thou 
in attendance. We began in the Coliseum in Des Moines with 4500 from.a 
hundred churches, to challenge the city to face Religious Life Emphasis 
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After a wonderful tour on the Pacific Coast* Gale Seaman wrote* 

f * In this first month, of 1^25 Sherwood Eddy has given 65 addressee in our 
West’ Coast Field* four of these at Asilomar* ten in the cities* and forty- 
nine of them, in nineteen colleges and. universities* Four years ago after 
Eddy's previous visit* 1 remarked to someone that it would be hard to 
find a friendlier* more gracious spiritual Christian worker* I believe 
it more now. Surely Jesus was this way. v 
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Emphasis Week end to apply the whole gospel to the whole of life in all its 
relationships. A team of twenty workers and speakers conducted the meetings... 
In Cleveland from 1200 to I 5 OO attended the meetings in the Ohio Theater 
where I spoke each noon, and two other meetings were conducted simultaneously 
in other parts of the city. We finally closed Sunday afternoon with a great 
youth meeting gathered in the Masonic Temple, with some 5,000 college and 
high school students and young people of that age. A new type of evangelism 
seems to be developing, sane and constructive, not an emotional appeal 
merely for the selfish saving of one's own soul from future punishment or 
for reward in a future heaven, but for the Christianizing of the whole of 
life and the furnishing of a dynamic adequate to meet the needs of actual 
life and grapple with the problems of the hour in all the relationships of 
life. 

^ • " Mr. Eddy led a team of workers in a similar campaign in Tacoma in 1927* 

At the close of the week, fir the first time in its history, the legislature 
nearby 

at Olympia adjourned and at a joint session of the senate and the house 

A ‘0 

invited him to address them^tA J-t D, 


On the occasion of his retirement from the Y. M. C. A. in 1951 , a 
banquet was given in his honor at the Hotel Commodore in New York. After 
Alfred E. Marling, John R. Mott and Raymond Robins had spoken about the 
significance of Sherwood's career, he was presented for an extended address. 
Instead of confining himself to mere pleasantries as he was surrounded by a 
host of old friends, he launched at once into a summary of his social 
convictions and made an impassioned plea for social justice. He was too 
much of an evangelist to let pass^^ this glorious opportunity to proclaim 
his message to this large and influential audience. His resignation made 
little actual difference in his work and relationships, because he had long 
been a highly independent secretary of the Association.//He had waited until 


this moment to join the Socialist Fartv under the leadership of Norman do*? 

Thomas. A a. Si 

Never much of an organization man, he was one of the founders of the • 

Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, in the days before he became a 
pacifist and before he felt that he could join the Fellowship of Recon- 
cillation. During its brief* career the F. C. S. 0# enlisted the support 


of* many of the leaders of the social gospel in its meetings and con¬ 
ference, notably Reinhold Niebuhr, Ben Cherrington, Alva V/. Taylor, Samuel 
M. Cavert, F. Ernest Jojmson. Sherwood was also one of the founders of 
the League for Independent Political Action, along with John Dewey, Paul 
.Douglas, Norman Thomas and Howard Y. Williams. This was an effort to 
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labor and farm 


lay foundations for a new political party of liberals* 
groups, but the barriers proved to be too formidable. Sherwood also 
helped to organize the National Conference on the Christian Way of Life, 
which became The Inquiry, to be followed by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. He was present at the early meetings out of which came the 
formation of the Fellowship of Socialist Christians, along with Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Roswell Barnes and Buell Gallagher. For ten years he was sin 
active member of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. He gave hie support 
to the American Civil Liberties Union and to the League for Industrial 
Democracy. An extended tour was made under the auspices of the Emergency 

Highly significant was the part played by Mr. Eddy in opening 
opportunities 

wider for Reinhold Niebuhr. In order to make it possible 

A 

for the latter to be free for college work under the auspices of the 

Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, Sherwood paid the salary of an 

assistant at Niebuhr's church in Detroit. Then when he found that only 

lack of budget provision stood in the way of a call to join the faculty 

for a period 

of Union Theological Seminary, Sherwood provided this salary and thus 

a 

enable Niebuhr to begin his brilliant work at the seminary. 

A 

Out of dramatic experiences among share-croppers in Arkansas, 

Tennessee and Mississippi came the founding of a cooperative farnu^-*^ Sf > 
This is important enough for an extended quotation from one of Sherwood's 
report letters: 

I have just spent three tragic days in the heart of the deepest need 
of the South. I had gone to the South with my fellow worker, Sam 
Franklin, to investigate the plight of the evicted share-croppers. 

The first day we saw the hideous face of slavery, feudalism, and 
fascism on the part of the planters and landowners shown toward the 
poor evicted, share-croppers and tenant farmers, both black and white. 

We found pe^onage, serfdom, poverty, disease and sometimes terror and 
violence... Twenty-five thousand of these wretched share-croppers 
have formed the Tenant Farmers' Union which is bitterly opposed by 
the landowners and planters... The result is that scores of families, 
white and black, have been evicted from their farms and homes on the 
sole charge that they belong to the Union, and wholesale eviction is the 
weapon used to check the growth of the Union. 

Then Sherwood wyo4re- e j J Iiie ^eacri p tion -: 5 /, 0 /e °J 

We found W families huddled in six little tents with a scanty supply 
of good. They had been driven from their homes into the snow on the worst 
day of blizzard... Within half an hour after we arrived at the tent colony 
and had begun to investigate conditions to see if we could help, we were 
arrested... We were taken to a large cotton store and locked in for two 









hours and a score of planters and men off the streets were brought in 
to tell us 'the truth about these damned niggers who won't work.' 

They bitterly resented our coming from New York to interfere with their 
victims... I could‘write pages of the tragic sufferings of these poor, 
oppressed people. 

It was thoroughly eharacteristic of Sherwood to conclude that he must 

CVCyf 

do something and do it without delay, tfithin a few days he bought 2&1J8 

A r 

acres in the Mississippi Delta, in Bolivar County, Mississippi, for $17,000, 

and soon twenty-four of the neediest families were moved to the farm* Sam 

Franklin agreed to serve as director of. the farm, which was organized as 

In 1959 

a producers' and consumers' cooperative. fea tES? when hopes were running 

A 

high, Sherwood sent out a financial appeal to help buy a second farm 

on the edge of the Delta in Holmes County. Three years later with 

wartime conditions prevailing, it seamed advisable to sell the first 

farm and concentrate on the Providence Farm . Under the leadership of 
project a~ ast* iY7+£r\-&Oi t Z'* 

A. E. Cox this flpflsa is still in operation after seventeen years of the 

A center, f 

experiment, with a community^ cooperative store, a credit cooperative, 
a clinic under the direction of Dr. David R. Minter, and the land is 
being farmed in individual units. These years of experience have 
revealed more complexity of the problem and more difficulty in finding 
solutions than had been anticipated. 

8 

This experience with the farm illustrate^ both strength and weakness 
in Sherwood. 

ation to do something, firm is his conviction in the soundness of what he 
is doing, and high are his hopes of desirable results. He plunges in even 
though he has not measured the depth of the water nor calcuated his own 
strength as a swimmer. This is the way he lived in India, constantly 
attempting the impossible*^- this spirit he tackled the problems of 
China j and in this mood he grappled with racial discrimination and economic 
exploitation^ in the United States. 

In every situation his response has been that of a Christian evangelist. 

and 

He cares intensely when people suffer from their own sins sz from the inhuman fr 
of their Eik fellows. Always he is possessed by a feeling of respons¬ 

ibility; this is my task, I must do something about it, I can do something 
becauses the resources of God are adequate. Throughout his writings and 
saturating his addresses is the conviction that "the application of the Ji 
teaching of Jesus to the whole of life" -d4&&. enable us to solve all our 

A 

problems. His under-rating the difficulty of doing this has been a source 


Deep is his concern strong is his determin- 













"I found that the arrest something to me, though I did not stop 

A* 

to analyze it at the time," he wrote. "I felt as if I were a share¬ 
cropper, 1 poor white* or Negro. I felt that I rindsu do something lor 
this crushed and despairing class." 
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fa***' paralyzing doubt. 

of enthusiasm and expectancy and has kept him the inactivity of Ta p a A-aejax 

A A 

3ut this spirit has thrown him wide open to the charge of superficiality. 

• proposed 

■nnfl Inarmpntnn rrii His solutions have frequently been criticized as shallow 

A 

and inadequate. His very eagerness to do something has many times led 
him into mistakes of judgment. Sherwood’s own recognition that he has 
fallen into errors end taken unwise courses of action 


haB never dampened his enthHsiasm in doing what at the moment seems right 

gg g a x live 

to him, partly because he does not ifias in the past and does not dwell 

A 

upon his triumphs and his failures. ^ 


All this means that he has profited from experience and learned from 
criticism. And always he has retained his buoyancy and expectancy, respond¬ 
ing to his compassionate ftfeisa promptings, and doing the best that he could 
in the light of his convictions. 

is 

One of the primary functions of an evangelist r». 

A 

to bring conviction of sin, to create dissatisfaction with the actual and 
emitwn' My Attach 

to bring yauariiBg the ideal. A Christian evangelist's standard of 

A a. w 

measurement, his scale of values, is the will of Cod as revealed in the 
mind and spirit of Christ. A social evangelist applies this criterion to 


group life, to social customs, to economic and political inst- 

tutions. When examined in the light of ifctf. Jesus' way of life, chattel 

slavery, for illustration, is plainly wrong, so manifestly sinful that in 

our day no man in his right mind would maintain that chattel slavery is 

an illustration of the application of the spirit and teaching of Jesus to 

the whole of life. Yet over a very long period of time the institution 

A 

of slavery was approved and supported by most leaders of the Christian 

church. Not only so, to take an illustration from the slave-holding states 

prior to I 865 , a Christian was only exoected to believe in the righteousness 
audible ^ 

of slavery, any dissent from the prevailing view subjected him to many forms 
A 

of persecution. It is the literal truth to say that a reign of terror 

contended 

prevailed throughout the South against abolitionists who eaaa that slavery 

A 

is sin and ought forthwith be abolished. /V 


With varying degrees of intensity, criticism of cherished institutions 
always has been resented. To create a conviction of social sin is more 
difficult even than to bring about awareness of individual sin. It is easy 
to see why abolitionists were so feared and so hated, they appeared to be So 
subversive of a hallowed institution. 












has 

Thus it is easy to see why Sherwood Eddy as social evangelist aroused 
has has A 


so much opposition AaS brought upon himself to many epithet^ end^ had pinned 

on him so many obnoxious labels* As evangelist he has sought to create a 

conviction of social sin so intense that it would lead to basic changes 

has »i tyte 

in the social order* In the bl a zing light of the mind of Christ he 
racial and r A 

segregation, economic exploitation, the corruption of democacy. For ten 

A * a 

years he proclaimed the faith of a pacifist Christian, and for much longer 

A 

time he published abroad his convictions as a socialist ^hristian* And this 
was not done in a corner but before large and influential audiences, for JLe^ 


W had already achieved world renown as missionary and evangelist* 
nature of the 

The wholly irrational response to criticism of prevailing social 

A 

institutions is revealed in the accusation that Sherwood Eddy is a communist* 
This charge has been made widely and continuously during the thirty years 
since he becamse a social evangelist* 

asMosk- 'Vi s triviW|£e&ahaR#f His name appears in The Red Network 

many oHtpr t( rf 

and on lists of subversive radicals. From the headquarters of 

A 

various organizations have gone forth warnings against inviting him to speak 

• Many 

and urging the cancellation of meetings already scheduledtimes 
his meetings have been cancelled* and there is no way of knowing the 
number of occasions when committees decided not to invite him because of his 
reputation as a 11 red.” 

Gat the picture clearly etched in your mind: a distinguished missionary 
and evangelist widely denounced as a communist, or at least communistic* 

And this in the face of Sherwood’s oft repeated statement that he is not a 
communist, never has been one, and could not possibly be one* The reader 
who has come thus far in this book knows that 


atita it would be 

impossible for him to accept conmrunism 1 0 materialist, its dictatorship, 

A 

its ruthless suppression of liberty, its continuing effort to destroy 

religion, and its many other evils. Furthermore, it is as plain as daylight 

1 

that the communist narty Gould not accent him as a member, so diamatricallv 

opposite is hi s philosophy of life to the partjr line* The party is monolithic 
in structure and demands complete submission and total allegiance.*/ Christians 
should not really b^jsurprised when their religion is considered dangerous 
and subversive. The one time in histoiy when the life of God was most 
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himself 

fully revealed* our Lord^was looked upon as Beelzebub the ^h-wince of demons 

by defenders of the status quo ^ 

and was crucified as an enemy of the community. The human mind cannot be 

A ■ fcu.'Z> ~4* 'pt zWiU fo 

more blind than to mistake the divine for the satanic. But through the ages 

have ' 

men have often called good evil and said that evil is good* Then the children 

w A > 

of those who slew the prophets rise£ up and builo monuments in honor of the 

A 

martyrs* 

Mr* Eddy often pointed out that to pray the Lord's prayer is to make 
petition for deep-rooted changes in the social order* If God's will is 
to be done on earth and if the Kingdom is to come in fullness* radical 
changes must be made in the status quo. So he sought to establish contrast 
between the actual and the possible* between things as are and society as 
God desires it. And thus he challenged students with such fervor to devote 
their lives to the chaning of personal character and the transforming of 

A 

the social order* He refused to despair because of titanic obstacles, and 
was not swerved from his course by misrepresentation and vilification. 

M uch mLJ ai-fi s n rri p i' was in the" area of war and "peace*~said~ee 

important is this phase .of his work that it is- being considered-further 4n *• 

In his attacks on social evils and in his challenge to 
social righteousness, Sherwood revealed the same attitudes and fervor that 
he displayed during the years in India and in the course of his evangelistic 
campaigns in many lands. The distinctive thing about him is the fidelity and 
the zeal with which he has preached the gospel* the fervor and tbs continuity 
with which he has proclaimed the good news of salvation* before huge and 
responsive audiences and in the face of vicious criticism* 
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There 
discus sine: 


were "times when Sherwood*s friends felt "that his method 
social 'problems deserved severe criticism. Mr* S* Wirt 


of 

Wiley 






sends this illustration! 



I was chairman of the International Conference of Y. M. C. A* Secretaries 
held on Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, in June 1921. One of the major^ topics of 
the conference was work among industrial men. A strong commission under 
the chairmanship of John W. Pontius made a report that advocated and 
pointed the way to advances, but had not stirred up much violent difference 
of opinion. We had invited Sherwood to give the closing address oi the 
conference. He devoted most of his time to a discussion of the con-. ^ 
ditions and necls of the industrial workers of America and to obligations ox the 
religious forces especially the I. M. C. A. He was aware of the alarm he 
had aroused among the more conservative leaders of the Y. M. C. A- 
by his recent speaking on this subject, but he said what he relieved 
without trimming or compromise. From the platform we could see the tension 
in the audience steadily rising and could feel the hot atmosphere becoming . 
fairly electric. At the close some applauded vigorously but other sat on 
their hands* Probably no other other Y. M. C. A. Secretaries Conference 
ever ended with such violent difference of sentiment. I had previously 
asked Dr. Mott to lead in a closing prayer, but I changed my tactics 
and asked the men to join hands in good old Y. M. C. A# fashi [ i ILL sing 
0 Blest be the tie that binds. 1 :The tension was reduced, but after the 
neetinr a young secretary from Pittsburgh almost siiook his list under 
my nose and said, n You 1 11 never be able to undo the ham you have done 
tonight u by having Eddy speak*But despite all the cri^^cism ana oppo 
sit ion he aroused and all the efforts to get him dismissed ± rom c-he 
International staff, Sherwood maintained a sweet spirit. 

There is something approaching universal testimony that in his personal 


relations and in the midst of his vigorous conversations about social issues, 


Sherwood always was sweet-spirited and even-tempered. But he was not 
always able to convey this attitude in public meetings. His intensity of 
conviction, his preoccupation with the importance of his message, his 
fervent evangelistic style of speaking, his use of frs etrone illustrations, 
his dogmatic manner of presentation, often brought about a corresponding 
k amonp- his listeners. Even when dealing with the most 


tenseness 

explosive theme, Sherwood remained the G-arrison-like extremist in presenting 
his case. He reflected insufficiently upon the effect of words coming from 
a speaker who waa the object of keen suspicion and deep antipathy 
upon extremely conservative individuals whose convictions were at least as 
dogmatic as those of Sherwood* The result was that influential listeners 

often went out determined that Sherwood should never speak in that place 


again. And in more situations than are recorded, these aggrieved persons 

successfully shut the door in Ills face. Ed King tells about the occasion 

cS ^ 

when Louise Eddy gl ozzled her husband because, afuer he had been refused 

opportunity to speak, she went to that place and aelivered 

c&fes address which was greeted with enthusias-trite, 

A 
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The other side of the story is that frequently Sherwood /£<***-" 

made a favorable and enduring impression upon his audiences even when dis¬ 


cussing controversial issues* Here is the testimony of Albert E. Days 


My first experience with Sherwood Eddy was when he came to Pittsburgh* 

At that time Pittburgh was the center of a very intransigeant conserva- 

tims both in economics and religion, and some of us were having the battle 
of our lives in our effort to open some crevices there in some ossified 


minds and to let in a little bit of light. Sherwood came for two or 
three addresses during that period* His courage, his complete ease on the 
platform, the persuasiveness of his statements, the impression which he 
made on the lay mind, all were a great help to us, in the pulpit, who 
needed the sitness from the outside to assure of our co-laborers in the 
church that we were not altogether "cracked". I shall never quite 
forget the "lift" he gave us in that brief visit. 


From of. th e 1 < m a*,-* w 


■ the-Eecat comes this reports 


Sherwood was to address the convocation which the president of the uni 
versity had called on his arrival* On the morning following his arrival, 
he received a message from one of the nation's leading lawyers, a person 
friend, who gave him the information that he had been requested by a 
group of Jews interested in establishing a local chapter of a Jewish 
fraternity to bring an in.iuntion against the university since a member of 
the university had refused fo permit it* Sherwood asked him to hold his 
horses and not to do anything as he was going to have lunch with the 
administration that day* He sat between the dean of the college and the 
president. At Sherwood's suggestion a meeting was arranged that afternoon 
with the president* ii&tife dean and legal advisor of the university* I 
believe that Sherwood saved the reputation of the university and helped 
to lay the foundation for a continuation of the friendly relationship 
which has always existed between the various undergraduate fraternities. 
Several years later I heard an outstanding Rabbi ask a group of men how 
it was that on this same campus the Jews informed him that there was no 


anti-Semitic feeling. 


For thirty-five years Sherwood Eddy has been one of the most effective 
of all interpreters of the social gospel. Incalculable has been his 
influence on the message of the American pulpit, through the hundreds of 
men who entered the ministry because of the challenge and stimulus which 
he gave, through his incessant visiting of campuses and churches^ihe 

simple fact that a score of children have been named Sherwood in his honor 


speaks 


eloquently. 







Chapter 8 
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PA3i?I5& -fe ND EILITASIT CIRf^lAKI i rY ^ 

pftc; WfrfL P' tr " c ' =: 

Sherwood Eddy’s attitudes toward war and peace epitomize the 

has 

sentiments of most Americans during the past half century,, He^shifted 
his position from time to time* and so have all hut a few of his 
countrymen,, Therefore, a detailed study of his varying positions on 
war may prove revealingo 

His was a typical attitude down to the summer of 1914, he gave 
little consideration to the question of war. Less than five years 
before an editorial in Harper’s Weekly rejoiced* "The world is going 
wello The Prince of Peace is coming to His own. Let us eat and drink 
and give our gifts with thankfulness this year, and patient hope 0 " At 
the end of 1911 President Taft published an important article under 
the title, "The Pawn of World Peace." Tour months before 

armed hostilities began,an editorial in The Dial said* "The civilized 
world is slowly groping its way toward organic unity and purpose; 
rivalry is giving way to cooperative action; and the motives that 
precipitate ^nations headlong into conflict are visibly becoming 
weaker,," An occasional sj^owt of warning went unheeded in the mood 
of optimism that war had become too disastrous to be waged. 
lioW When Sherwood was graduated from Yale in 1891, prediction 

that the United States would in his lifetime fight two world wars 
would have had the ring of shefr insanity. Until 1911 he was busy 
with his work in India and gave practically ***- to world 

politics^Jpur^ng his visit to the Tokyo Convention in 1907, he was 

f ... V x 

so impressed wife the "progress" of Japan that upon his return to 


Vi 


oxv! 


A 


India he publisher's booklet-of* praise and^^jfog$r^ He visit eel the* 
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a- AxTt«r\ ^ 

Balkans within weeks of "the outbreak of war "there, but was blind to 

A 

L the worldwide implications of power politics. 

Like most men everywhere, Sherwood was shocked 

- 1 ^ A 

C ovmytf 

by the of the First World War D His immediate response 

A 

was to take the side of Great Britain and the Allies and to hold the 
Prussian militarism 


Kaiser and 


int ernational. 


J. J.UM1 -j- 

responsible for the war. Th e- intrinsnirg ^ 

-beyond—h~§rs—cund Ihu facts 

A 
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. were not available which later caused historian to abandon the 

A A 


theory of German guilt as the cause of the war* On- r MCnctefl '— 

a poll among, scholars on the question of war guilt. The names of a 
_— - ^ ^ frmev 

selected list of 100 professors of history and international relations 

A 

were published with this summary of replies: Do you believe that Germany 
and her allies were solely responsible for causing the Forld Far? Yes 




3, No 95; in doubrfe^ 1 $ no answer 1* ^ Do you believe that German^ was 

f \ f- / 

more responsible tha^ any othejr^Power for c.Asing the s, ^ , pr'ld War? Yes 
32, No 56, in doubt l\, no-'answer 1 D Professor Sidney B*- Fay, recog- 

y- / \ 

nized as one of the Issuing historians of the -^rld war, a^ter summar- 

/ ^ / 

izing the evidence in two volumes, said: "Ofae must abandon the dictum 

/ ( 

of the Versailles Treaty that Germany and her allies were solely 

< 

responsible© It was a dictum exacted by vitors from vanquished, under 


Yet the S*/e. fot/* ec? ) <L f 

misconceptions to which war had given rise." «■ 

a primary factor in the rise of Hitler to power 

/V 

and the outbreak of-Forld V-r&r lie 
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Under the shock of the war, with little knowledge of f&A international 
diplomacy, outraged by the invasion of Belgium and German atrocities, with 
warm sympathy for Great Britain, Sherwood concluded that the 

war was a conflict between the forces of iniquity and the forces of 
righteousness. Writing from the war zone, on July 18, 1917, he exclaimed: 
"Alflgreat is the price, awful in its solid weight of agony, but not too 
great for such a cause. It is no longer a war between two peoples but 
between two principles; it is as much to free the German people as our¬ 
selves. It is not for this narrow strip of hard-won soil, hut for every 
foot of a world that henceforth must be free© We would rather fight for 
every inch of it, and furrow every foot of it with war, than lie at ease 
under the false shadow of sin - of militarism, materialism, and grasping 
greed. These men are fighting, and know that they are fighting, for 
a new world 0 ” 

In 1918 Sherwood published his book. The Right to Fight The Moral 
Grounds of War, in which he developed further this idea-fr dn^sgt 
&t4emg&~-bo - ^eny or to excu se .the..faults* the wrongs, the sins, the 
se*Kw-o£--weakness- -in- our' > own-i»'fcion*J>- life, -pr ..in the Allied nations, 

■»: tAt-tJJ 0 » t i L ‘ A.c-a ,‘ <7 tt O'rC 
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but we do claim that there is a clear-cut fundamental issue before the 

\ \ 

TiiJorld today. There is an ineradicable distinction between right » n n 

\ . i 

wrohg, between darkness and light i?ere are two forces in conflict. 
Each mkn, each nation, must choose between them. Let us clearly face 
these two conflicting theories of life; let them stand over against one 
another in visible contrast, without any blurring, blotting, or 
overlapping: 

Two Conceptions of Life 


An absolute autocracy, which 
claims the world. 


Autocracy claims that the peo¬ 
ple exist for the government. 

Autocracy holds that might 
makes right; that conquer¬ 
ors rule* 

Autocracy is based on the law¬ 
less supremacy of the na- 
nat iona-li stic state . 

Militarism is based upon a ma¬ 
terialistic interpretation of 
the universe 0 

Existence is controlled by the 
single law of the struggle for 

life 0 

Life means the survival of the ■ 
fittest. 

Selfishness is the law of life; 
the nation exists for itself. 


Wrong may be condoned; ^Necess¬ 
ity knows no law<^^ 

The sway of Mammon is, su¬ 
preme o 

War is the chief glory of a na¬ 
tion, and Europe is drenched 
in blood on the red battle¬ 
fields of militarism. 

T4*e» Sherwood r,n tn 


A brotherhood of man cooper¬ 
ating to make the world 
safe for democracy* 

Democracy maintains that gov¬ 
ernments exist for the people. 

Democracy maintains that right 
makes might; the moral or¬ 
der is 5 upreme 0 ^ 

/v S 

Democracy is based on the su¬ 
premacy of law. 

Lasting peace is based on right¬ 
eousness, upon a spiritual 
interpretation of the uni¬ 
verse. 

Life’s fulfilment is in the high¬ 
est law of the struggle for the 
life of otherso 

Love seeks to make men fit to 
survive. 

Servioe is the law of life; the 
individual and the nation ex¬ 
ist for the glory of God and 
the welfare of man 0 

Right is absolute; wrong can 
have no necessity. 

The goal of humanity is the 
Kingdom of God, 

The Cross stands red in sacri¬ 
fice of a divine life laid down 
in the saving and serving of 
men 0 

the door^ of Prussian militarism we 


lay the guilt of this 1 wrong 1 that they are committing,.. The die is cast 
and the war is on^. Let it be clearly recognized that there can be no 
slurring of issues now. There can be no compromise between darkness and 
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/reasons why America must fight 

\ ' - 
indictment of the crimes anc sins of Germany. Beyond the vaguest 

did 

generalities, Sherwood sect not make a parallel indie tirent of the 

Austria, A >j 

ermines and sins of Csarist Russia, France 'and Great Britain. He &B> 

/ / A 

I’ff such facts as these: Xn total expend- 

A 

ftures for armaments from-4873 to/1913, France was first. Great 

Britain was second, Russia was^third, Germany was fourth. During the 

iour^cen years immediately preceding the war, the rank in total 

/ * \ i 

expenditures for war was-Great Britain first,^Russia second, Germany 

third, France fourth./ The comparative size of "the various armies in 

1S14 was Russia first, France second, Germany, third. s .The British 

German 

navy was far more powerfulthan the fcessfeh fleet. The imperialist' 

CCzzr) * 

conquests of Great Britain and France greatly exceeded these of Germany, 
ihe autocracy of the *mT at least equaled the autocracy of the Kaiser." 
All the great European ■■ ::,-s war© militaristic and in per ial istia . 

■ . Gu . i i k fe- waTFr.ot" am equal but guilt was common* 


/c>% 


Under the circumstances what should a Christian do? Sherwood 
grappled with this problem in a chapter on "The Moral Grounds of Far." 
He inquired, "Should Christians contemplate passively and without 

forcible resistance the destruction of the lives of their fellow- 

/ 

citizens or the invasion of their country...? We cannot imagine Christ 
desiring the ruler of a State to stand passively by while his people 
are being murdered, violated, and bHtchered by savage barbarians, if 
he possessed the organized force to prevent the wanton destruction of 
life... Is it right or wrong to defend the right, the helpless, the 


i 


c 




n 




needy? 11 

Sherwood was convinced that, in the situation which faced them, 
the choice was between passively doing nothing effective, and resort to 
armed action. Since he was sure that inaction under the circumstances 
was immoral, he felt that Christ permitted resort to war in behalf of 
righteousness. He discussed the relation of law and love, the relation 
of Jesus to the state, the relation of the Christian to the state, the 
use of force in war, and came out with the conclusion, "Our position, 
therefore^ is not that of the militarist who knows no God above the State, 
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nor the pacifist who sees no necessity for the forcible defense 
of his country, but that of militant love, ready to sacrifice 
itself for the nation and the world, in the dire necessity of war 
in the defence of righteousness, for the high end of the extension 
of the Kingdom of God, for ultimate peace on earth and good will 
among men." 

^_ -V^hil»-&h:STIffD7d~ifra s certain that Christ permits war, he hook' 

its 

pains to point out eifie evil nature,^! "War is retaliatory in its 

very nature and in the end men employ burning gas, flaming oil; 

; 1 ■ i. 

and liquid fire to torture thousands, the bombing of defenseless A' 


\ 


C 




J 


L 


towns and villages, the mutual endeavor to starve populations by 
blockade, ind the killing of helpless prisoners..i Nearly all of j 

■ I | 

us agree that war is brutal, barbarous and out of date and that there 

\ - ' 

are better ways of settling international differences which we must 

■ r^v 

earnestly, -seek... Though war may be a temporary, it 'cannot be a 

’ 'X l 

s' ' : \ 

permanent, necessity^ •«> If we irmst fight let it Ij&e so that'^e can 
- " \ l 

say* f £ J ever For war is the world's- last survival of barbarism* Tt 

In this mood Sherwood took the platform and in flfep countless 

/*- 

addresses all over America sought to awaken the public to a realization 
of the issues at stake, to strengthen the morale of recruits and 
their parents, to enlist volunteer workers for service with the 
armed forces, and to raiflse funds for the organizations doing war 
work. In the name of God and humanity and country, he proved himself 
to be one of the most ardent of all crusaders. Hisl sharp contrasts 
between darkness and light, iniquity and righteousnas's, and his con¬ 
tinued emphasis upon German atrocities of the na<st ejctreme types, 
greatly disturbed many of his friends. 

In 1919 Sherwood made a working tour around the world, and in 
1920 publishe d Everybody 1 s World . From a passage in this book it is 
evident that h^m&s still giving the same interpretation of the wars 
"This, then, finally emerged as the central issue of the wars autocracy 
or democracy, militarism or liberty, might or right, the material or 
the spiritual, selfishness or sacrifice, mammon or God. However 
confused and hidden, there was an ultimate conflict of eternal 
principles in the War, which forced us to a choise of destiny. The 
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imi-l-i-tar-tsm-ehose." '/The first intimations 



of a change of mind cqjne in a report of his visit to Germany in 1920. 

**I have spent four days in Berlin. The people have strangely gripped 

my heart and won my sympathy.in their hour of defeat. Never did this 

people seem so great to me as today. I see before them decades of 

poverty, discipline and patient toil, but no outward circumstances and 

no human combination can permanently crush this great people. They 

are £& in the midst of an era of transition. Materialism and Mammonism 
a 

have received crushing blow." He was told by Professor Richter that 

A fa* 

it would be impossible to hold meetings, the contrary proved to 
be the case. "To ny amazement at the end of the first evening I 
found we were in perfect harmony, and the next night I spent the 
whole evening with a group of these German students of the University 
of Berlin, talking over the entire war and its causes, and finding 
ourselves at the end of the evening in the deepest sympathy and unity 
of understanding. This has amazed m©o w 


As a composite picture, and without expressing Kis'own'views, 
he'reported* "Broadly speaking 95 per cent of the German people felt 
throughout - -the war and most of them still feel that they were fight— 
ing a defensive war for the risrht of their own existence, ringed around 
with enemies who had been for decades plotting their destruction 0 .. 

I was amazed to see how Almost universally the Allies on one side and 
the Germans on the other have' been so victimized by their own propa¬ 



ganda... Almost the whole nation believes that they were fighting 
a war of defense for national life. They believe the hunger blockade 
was the greatest moral wrong of the war. They believe that they 
were betrayed by the Allies at Versailles... that almost every one of the 
Fourteen Points were broken at the Peace Conference. •» 'Militarism has 
received -its'death blow in'Germany. Germany is 'no longer a military 




roejiac •/ today." 

On the fourteenth page of his interpretation of the German point 



of view, Sherwood wrote! "For myself, 1 can honestly say that while 
I believed in the war and would have fought with a clear conscience, 
no feeling of hatred has ever entered my heart. Today there are few 
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people in the world that appeal to me more than these great people,, 

Both of us have "been looking at opposite sides of the shield. Both 
have been victimized by continued propaganda. Both have been fed upon 
carefully prepared mixtures of truth and falsehood. Can we not seek 
to mend the breaches of separation and hatred left by the war and build 
up the Kingdom of God and a Christian Church so pure and truly spiritual 
that we shall cast out the demons which caused the wreck of the late 
war and will surely cause future wars if we permit them to continue. 
Materialism, Mammonism, Privileged Capitalism, and organized Selfish¬ 
ness?" . 

+h* 

During Sherwood took a half-way position, 

A 

as he later wrote, ""While I have pleaded for the outlawry of war and 

the substitution of means and methods of peace, and while I have 

own 

maintained the right of every individual to follow his conscience, I 

A 

ha*re repeatedly said that I myself could not go the whole way in 
refusing to support any future war." 

By 1924 the change in Sherwood 1 s mind was complete and he declared 
himself a pacifist. Together we brought out The Abolition of Wa r, he 
making the case against war and giving reasons for his position, -while 
I devoted the remainder of the book to answering questions on war and 
peace, "My heart was won," continuing the previous quotation, "but my 
head was not convinced. I saw the theory and admired the ideal, but 
would it work in practice? I abhorred war, but was not prepared to 
break with it. Yet I was forced to admit that Jesus did not and would 
not so compromise. He at least was consistent in heart and mind, in 
theory and practice, in teaching and life... Now, at last, after ten 
long years, I have reached bed-rock in my conviction, I have found 
equilibrium in my thought. I am finally done with war... X stand 
for nothing passive or palely pacific, but for indomitable love, and 
the great offensive of militant goodwill, as ready to live or die 
for this cause as the men who fought in the trenches." 
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T- -Kterwood 4e-vote4-ar“chapter-iro the "definition of wan* emphasising 



In the chapter maintaining that war is unchristian, Sherwood 
wrote* "It is the utmost negation of Jesus’ way of life. Well may 
Fosdick say, ’War is the most colossal and ruinous social sin that 



r 

OK . 


afflicts mankind todayj it is utterly and irremediably unchristian^ 

With this judgment, the pronouncements of the leading denominations 
are in agreement, and the Federal Council of Churches says it is ’the 
world’s chief collective sin» We are convinced that the whole war 
system of the nations is unnecessary and unchristiano*" ^ <, ot 

''After stating 'the- Christian case against war as he understood it' 
Sherwbpd said* "In conclusion, we maintain that war is unchristian. 



It is the antithesis of everything for which Jesus stood.^I finally 
^enounce war. I^will take no further part in it. I will not sanction l 



or bless any future War^between nations... I believe his principles 

X 

I 

will work, in so far as we fionestly apply them, as well in our lives 

I i ' 

as in his 0 He is what I mean by success % and his cross is what I 

mean by victory. It does ntffc yet appear what the final effect of 

/ / 

-'that way of life shall be. But now are we the sons of God. The call comes 
to every individual who dares to trust this way of life- to cast in his 
lot with the Galilean who still has not where to lay head in a warring 
^or.lcU 3t - • — • ■ • *<**-'** 


For ten years Sherwood proclaimed this message with the same 
enthusiasm and abandon with which he had pleaded with men in India 
and on the American campus to give their total allegiance to Jesus 
Christ whatever the risk and regardless of the cost. 


4t9 
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Under his zeal and eloquence thousands - not dozens or hundreds - 

thousands of students, ministers and laymen renounced war and 

declared that they would never approve of war or engage in it. 

Sherwood was a leading figure in bringing about that sentiment against 

war which was so impressively reflected in a public poll on the 

subjeeto In 1931 a total of 19,372 clergmen replied to a questionnaire 

wrrich'■!-sent-ey*, 12,076 of them saying that th^believed that the 

churches of America should now go on record as refusing to sanction or 

/ / e- 

support any future war, 9W 10,427 said that they were personally 

A 

prepared to state that it was their present purpose not to sanction 
any future war between nations or participate as an armed combatant. 

In 1934 a total of 20,870 clergymen responded to qg questionnaire, 

fS 

13,997 of them believing that the churches should refuse to sanction 
or support any future war, and 12,904 of them declaring their present 
purpose not to sanction any future war or participate as an armed 
combatant. h 

'‘"—Time was to prove that Sherwood, along with thousands of these 
ministers, was to change his mind about war. The—eharga is oftwn 

made-th&t he has-be&K- f icfcle in -judgment . At afcy rate he has‘Had 

. . uA.£h. hf-s 'trrjtfe'" 

p lenty-ef-TTDtfahy ; Relnhold. _N iebuh r . * ! 

I ^ 

sifpportedihe .Eisst’^orld ^ar, became a Pacifist and national chairman : 

A 

: 01 Fellowship of Reconciliation, and then a strenuous opponent 

\ j 

of p&Gifikm£ and Ao J* Muste, who gave u^hls pacifism and became a 1 

\. \ ^ I 

-irotskyite ad^obate of revolut ionary-y\oIence, and then turned again | 

to the pacifist position and secretary of ihe Fellowship of 

A l 

.Reconciliation* Many indeed have acted as if they agree with Reinhold j 

I 

teneyuands ahsur4ity<r ~ ~ ~-— J 

Sherwood began to question the validity of pacifism when 
Mussolini invaded Ethiopia, when the Japanese seized Mukden, and 


r, 


when the threat of Hitlerism became obvious* In the booklet Doom and 


Dawn, published in 1S36, he took a half-way position, calling himself 
a realistic pacifist* He thus summarized his positions n As many like 
myself have had to rethink their position upon the subject of war in tfo 
light of the situation which was created by Italy' 1 s aggressive warfare 
in defiance of the League, I may state my present attitude as follows: 
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I will not sanction or participate in any future war. But I am 

not a non-resistant absolutisto" -sanctions 

5a-id ’■ 

a nd g aae: "This contemplates the possible ultimate use -ef force 

A 

for c ollective security, under judicial sanction. In. sy own mind there 
is..Ajliffg reac.e not only in verbal .definition but in- principle between 
anarchic international war and the use of the police power by an 
organised, worlds" 

Sherwood then used an illustration which he has often repeated: 
"When we ended the system of chattel slavery in America, it was not 
only the absolutists, the idealists and the abolitionists like William 
Lloyd Garrison, but the realists, the relativists, the pragmatists 
like Abraham Lincon, whose actions were effective. Both are necessary. 
Both will have their part to play and both techniques will be necessary 

k* 

if we are to stop war* But neither party despise the other nor think 

A 

that all others are traitors to the cause of peace/ft In conclusion, _I 
will not sanction, nor participate in, any future war (italics in 
origihal) 0 My immediate duty, so far as in me lies, is to try to 
stop war and make peace, and to that end I shall devote my energies as 
a realistic pacifist and a loyal member of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation 0 n 

Sherwood * 

Just as iBR had found the half-way position from support of war 

A 

to pacifism unsatisfactory, so he now found the half-way position 
from pacifism to the support of war unsatisfactory. It was Hitlerism 
which drove him into the camp of those who reluctantly turned to 
armed action as a necessary means of defending high values* flspe 

j * 

before the invasion of Poland, Sherwood hac ceased to call himself 

a realistic pacifist and was prepared to throw his full support behind 

with 

the waging of war against totalitarianism. And m. this attitude only 

A 


a few of his countrymen 


were in disagreement 


During World War II, Sherwood wrote a pamphlet entitled Why 

America Fights , in which he made a vigorous indictment^Df Hitlerism, 

our ally 

but remained silent about the totalitarianism of Soviet Russia and about 

L A 

the responsibility of France for lifting Hitler to flower in Germany. 

/\ 

In discussing the conditions of building a new world, he dealt with 
social injustices in the United States’ and pleaded for a new 
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social order. Again he stated his own positions ’’Although 
no war is a holy crusade, I believe this is a necessary and just war, 
ftp and I could myself ^ight with a clear conscience and without hate.*. 
Thus I seek to be loyal to God, to my conscience, to my Church, and to 
the state. Mien I was a pacifist, I never dreamed of a Hitler and his 
slave states. How, as a responsible citizen and a Christian, in so far 
as in me lies, I iriust seek to resist this world menace, in order to 
save my country and humanity in the hope of building a better world 
beyond this hell of war." 

In his A Por t rait o f Jesus, published in 1943, Sherwood agai n0 
discusses the war question, with these words: "Behind all law lies the 
single ultimate duty of love. This is the one and only absolute 
obligation in Christianity... My clear duty is love, but there is 
no guarantee in Scripture or in human experience that ft if I do 
turn the other cheek and feed my enemy, it will always succeed and 
bring him to repentance, or that he will yield his life to love 0 . 0 
The Christian as a member of both state and church must live in two 
worlds. He must as a citizen render to Caesar the limited, qualified 
obedience to the state enjoined by Jesus, and as a child of the 
heavenly Father, he must render to God the absolute, unqualified 
obedience due t fc o. him©.. Someday, vre shall do away with war as once 
we did away with slavery. In relation to both evils, the absolutist 
and the relativist, the idealist and the realist, will both doubtless 
have their part to play," 

Sherwood returned to this problem in Godwin History, published 
in 1947, with these words! "In the light of Mo rid War II, Christians 
must realize that in the modern world, under the aggressive attack 
of a Hitler or a Hirohito, they are confronted as a final alternative 
in the cho ice be tween the two evi ls of total war and tot al slavery . 

(italics in the original) o Both are awful For myself I 

A 

take the position of the conscientious defender of my nation and the 
world rather than the conscientious objector." 
















evils. Christians must forcibly defend their country and their 
Slvilization with all the evils that modern war entails, or they 
must offer no forcible resistance and submit to the slave state of 
the military conqueror or gangster. Neither of the®©, by any stretch 
of the imagination, is sinless perfection? both are boundless evils and 
our choice must be one of these two evils... 

v 

V 
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?v6o has been 

This record of Sherwood’s attitudes s aves Is that he k tvoioal 

^ A 

rather than ibaique. As his mind changed, many other minds changed 

i r ~ 1 

simultaneously. H o dnterpr e t gd-Sh^iat -feft-j&i rmi-h-hi &s being 
utterly.asainsi- it r and^as. permitting it* And so did multitudes of 

» 

cler-gyraen-anJ laymen’. Thus easily do we read into the teaching of our 
Lord the- support we need for positions taken. Let no one of us pose 

v. 1 

as holier than thou in this practice.' s -Tihen our minds do not showius 

I - / \ 1 

any way of defense except hy waging war, we"-.readily find evidence that 


\ 


ha permits it, V^hen-we--are- convince d„±tat^war itself thre&tenu-to 

\ \ 

>Wte aa, m that- 

Chnist is against war_abso-Iatalvt - ' 


Uri^OUjL. 


* 
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(far Crtu'i Cffruv^ 
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Our common dillwna is revealed in Sherwood’s record, which 
shows six positions that he has takens First, he ignored the problem 

or gave it little attention} second, he approve of war on the part 

A 

of the Allies and the United States} third, he moved half-way toward 
pacifism} fourth, he became a thorough pacifist} fifth, he moved to 
a half-way position away from pacifism} sixth, he gave his approval 
and support to the war against the totalitarian powers, and now 
approves of atomic and hydrogen defense against the Soviet Union. 

And let it be emphasized that all these successive positions, except 
the first, were taken as a Christian on grounds of loyalty to Christ, 
or at least with the approval of Christ. If this were the record of 
Sherwood alone, it could be dismissed with one explanation or another. 
Because it is so typical, it raises questions of the profoundest nature. 


me share "with ybvr three convictions which are possessin g, me 
more and more completely. First, our God, -who is holy and righteous 

V 

altogether, always knows a course of action for us in every situation 
which is rigjht in his sight, and therefore cannot be evil. He did 
not place Jesus in x a position where he was compelled to do evil, one 
evil or a greater evil. It was not evil for Jesus to leave his people 
in bondage, rather than to join the Zealots and trust God for military 
victory in driving out the Romans. It was not sinful for him to do 
the will of God. It is not wrong for God to refuse to do evil, even 
if his refusal means the continuation of injustice 0 It was not wrong 
for God to refrain from striking Hitler deado It would have been 


% 


s^f- 

^ & ■ 
fj 

Vf 
? - ' 
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wrong for Jesus to use military force even if successful in deliverine 
/jpAV/W ^ ^ 

his people from bondage, wrong in principle not just inexpedient because 
of his special vocation, since war "is the utmost negation of Jesus' way 
of life and the antithesis of everything for which he stood." God 
provided Jesus with knowledge of a way which was right by the divine 
standard, and he gave strength to say Nevertheless, not ny will but 
thine oe done. And in so doing Jesus was not choosing the lesser of 
two evils. God knows that always under all circumstances there is a 
right thing to be done. It is unthinkable that he should prompt a man to 

do what he knows to be wrong. Therefore, it seems to he that we are 

Soviet hvtes 

not warranted in saying that all we can do is to choose the lesser 

A 

evil rather than the greater. It is true of course that in our 
spiritual blindness anc we may not find any alternative to 

a course which we know to be evil. But it is of the utmost importance 
realize that God always knows a course of action for us which 
is right by the divine standard, and ever is he seeking to make known 
to us his holy will for our lives. And his will for us can never 
he evil* 

The second conviction ^hich is gripping me is that we can scarcely 
expect to discover God’s will in a given situation if we concentrate excessively 
upon^consequencesof our actions. The peril of doing this is clear when we 

cL « c if t Ka. 

reflect upon what would have happened if Jesus had given primary con— 

sideration to the question. If I fallow God's way^will this drive out 

the Romans and restore freedom to my people? It makes all possible 

difference which is foremost, stopping injustice or doing God's will. 

It is oovious that there are vmys of endeavoring to stop 

injustice which are contrary to the will, of God - the communist way 

of hate, for example. If Jesus had given priority to stopping injustice 

/-/? e r<? 6 <f~. 

by doing what he knew to be wrong in God* s sight, he may have been J 

blinded to the will of God. Obsession with consequences makes it 

O' 

difficult to find out what God wants done,®.. ttBt spo 

& 
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Sherwood was writing in 4 rk a manner common to all of us when 

\ 

he said, "if I do turn the other chee^k and feed my enemy, I have no 
guarantee that it will always succeed and bring him to repentance, or 
that he Will yield his life to loveo" Sherwood himself would insist 
that if it is God’s will for us to feed enemies, we must feed them 
because such action is right, not because of a pragmatic calculation 
about consequences. We are called upon to adhere to God’s way of 
stopping injustice and leave the results in his hands. 

In our humaln calculation of consequences, we are constantly 
revealing our feeble faith in the power of spiritual processes and 
influences, the melting and converting power of sustained goodwill, 
forgiveness, compassionate concern, and the withholding of all 
evidence of enmity and intent to retailiate. So my third conviction 
is that if Sherwood had made up his mind about the problem of war as 
he made his decision to go to India, and as he appealed to young 
Indians to run any risk ahd take any consequence in following Christ, 
and as he himself has lived, these sixty years of public afezCBfcec®: ministry, 
he would have avoided these Sjany shifts of position. I think that I am 
correct in saying that an important consideration in Sherwood* s thinking 
when he turned pacifist was a preponderant emphasis upon the consequences 
to mankind of a second world war, .and that when he gave up his pacifism 
he was mightily influenced by the judgment that totalitarianism must be 
stopped at all costs, even by- means Which he recognized as being 
monstrously evil. \ 

\ 

It seems to me that when Sherwood gave his support to total 


war, he arrived at this judgment in a different way than was his 
habitual practice in other areas of thought and action. It was not 
his usual practice to inquire whether or not Christ permitted a course 
of action, but to seek for a mandate from the Lord. As I read again 
his early letters from India, I am moved by his faith in the Bible, in 

Jesus Christ, in the power of prayer, in the supremacy of spiritual 

de¬ 
forces. ■ wwy - m .Tgjndp-iT'jr Kbft jntrnndl a . tna ^h oA- 0-f del ivijUg ‘ the "SUppOL'Il of— 
S 

ri Kj-ia-h f nv his advocacy of preparedness for atomic and hydrogen- vw*»i — 
But I am not mistaken in the conviction that the spirit of utter 


£> 2 > 
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devotion to Jesus Christ and unwavering faith in the power of God 
is indispensable if we are to find the divine will about the method 


't 3 ^ 


of war 


Hhat humbles me when I am in the mood to criticize sharply 
Sherwood* s shifts from position to position is a warm friendship of 
nearly forty years and intimate knowledge of his integrity and devotion, 
zeal arid courage, loyalty to Christ and eagerness to do God* s will. I 
cannot say less than to express the deep conviction that mankind would 
be even more heavily indebted to him if he had placed his usual trust 
in spiritual power as he made up his mind what to do about the problem 
of war 0 
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If it "be asked why Sherwood Eddy/Heinhol'd••i, r ieh , -;hiv and several 

• *£ V ' " 

thousand other former pacifists changed their position, Sherwood himself 

replies: "T/hen Hitler invaded the Rhineland and a dozen countries 

i A $ &- & r l£ A d ti + 

thereafter in his^ien of world conquest, after Mussolini liad^peiaefi 

Ethiopia, in defiance of the League of Nations, and Japan had begun 

her conquest of China and South East Asia, many, of us were compelled to 

rethink our whole position. t SMm I agree with Niebuhr that the ethic 


of Jesus must be maintained as a frame of reference by which the individual 

(r'uA fcyi /h 

and society must be judged, I believe it cannot be made a rigid law of ab- 

A 

solute pacifism or false perfectionism, or a literal guide to action in 

cl 

all circuitstances without pervertiag^ the gospel, for we possess no jumh in- 

cJa&ji ^ ^ 

fallible guide nor^moral Gocle^ 

"Even the New Testament is written within the framework of a flat earth 
miraculously made in six literal) days, in daily anticipation of the cataclysmic 
end of the age when there was no time to marry* a*fcl /^fiT~the one point of social 

to-# " -- <2* v./t-y a 4 (y<'/tr v * > 

standards below the level of Amos with no clear Social responsibility for 
A A 

slavery, injustice and the monstrous social evils to which we were to be 
awakened nineteen centuries later. Jesus way of life was unmistakably the way 
of love, but he does not clearly show? how this love is to be applied. 77e 
have no record that Jesus ever applied it to the system of slavery, or that he 
sought to abolish slavery, which Paul regulates for the next nineteen centuries. 
Jesus m&denSS clear pronouncement regarding either the war system, or the 


A 


slavery system. There is no single clear solution in the New Testament regard¬ 
ing either war or slavery on which all Christians can agree or have agreed 


for the last nineteen centuries. Rather Jesus bids his followers "Judge 
for yourselves what is right" (Luke 12:57). 




If my conduct is to be regulated 'i 1 by custom, instinct, authority (of the 

Church or the Scripture), reason, or experience, I must select human experi¬ 
ence, both individual and social, as interpreted by reason to regulate life. 

S&t >n nf/>j i,, < 

I count the message of the prophets and of the Hew Testament as part of that 

•}£isY\et A 

experience. The one clear imperative's to love God and our neighbor (in¬ 
cluding our enemy). With the majority, however, I believe it is a sound 

instinct that love will protect the weak against the aggressor, first in 

4 

one's own family and nation, then in the free world against a Hitler the 




Kremlin in their totalitarian effort at world conquest. In {he’ choie^between 

' A 

the two evils of total war or total slavery under such tyrants,'I would choose 

\ 

total war rather than total slavery. 

In the long distance problems of war and slavery, that stretch over more 

than twenty centuries, I believe that both positions are needed: that of the 

absolute idealist or pacifist as well as the realist, the pragmatist, and 

the relativist who must seek tolerable justice and ultimate peace under the 

A-vVSjHjJ 

condition of man's sinfulness. For my own action and for the majority only 

A ^ 

the latter position seems right. Never again can I be a literalist, a funda^ 
mentalist or an absolutist—regarding peace or anything else." 









LU» no at nan everywhere, Sharwood was shocked by the oomlng of 
the Firat World War. His immediate response was to taka tha sldo of 
Britain and tha Allies and to hold tha Kaiser Prussian 
militarism responsible for tha war. The facts wera not available 
which later caused moat historians to abandon tha theory of German 
guilt as the. oause of tha war. With little knowledge of inter¬ 
national diplomacy, outraged by the Invasion of Belgium and German 
atrooitles, with warm sympathy for Great Britain, Sharwood oonoluded 
that the war was a conflict between the forces of iniquity and the 
foroes of righteousness. Writing from the war tone, on July 18, 1917, 
he exolaimadi "AhI great is the prioe, awful in its solid weight of 
agony, but not too great for suoh a oause. It is no longer a war 
between two peoples but between two prino/lesi it is as much to free 
the Germany people as ourselves. It is not for this narr/owjtrip of 
hard-won soil, but for every foot of a world that honooforth must be 
free. We would rather fight for every inch of it, end furrow every 
feet of It with war, than lie at ease under the false shadow of sin - 
of militarism, materialism, and grasping greed. These men are fight¬ 
ing, end know that they are fighting, far a new world." In 1918 
Sherwood published his book. The Rlgftt To Fight ,in which ho developed 
further this idea. 

Under the olroumstanoes, what should a Christian do? She mood 

grappled with ibis problem in a ohapter an "The Moral Grounds of War." 

He inquired, "Should Christians contemplate passively and without 

foreibl^ resistance the destruction of tha lives of their fellow- 

♦ ** 

o It Irens or the invasion of their oeuntryt^We oannet imagine Christ 
desiring the ruler of a State to stand passively by while his people 
ar* be lag murdered# violated* and butchered by aavage barbarian®* If 
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he possessed the organised fore* to prevent the wanton destruction of 
life*.. Is it right or wrong to defend the rights the helpless* the 
needy?" Sherwood was ecnvinoed that* in the situation which faoed 
thea^the choice was between passively doing nether effective, and 
resort to armed aotion<> Since he was sure that inaction under the 

A 

oiroumstanoes was immoral* ha felt that Chriat permitted resort to war 
In behalf of righteousness* le discus sod the relation of law and love* 
the relation of Jesus to the state* the relation of the Christian to 
the state* the use of foroe in war* and oarae out with the conclusion* 

"Our position* therefore* is not that of the militarist who knows no 
God above the State* nor the pacifist who sees no necessity for the 
forcible defense of his country* but that of militant love* ready to 
sacrifice itself for the nation and the world* in the dire necessity of 
war in the defense of righteousness* for the high end of the extension 
ef the Kingdom of God* for ultimate peace on earth end good will among 
men." 

In this mood Sherwood took to the platform end in countless 
addresses all over America sought to awaken the public to a realisation 
of the issueo at stake* to strengthen the morale of recruits and their 
parents* to enliet volunteer workers for service with the armed foroe a* 
and to raise funds for the organisations doing war work. In the name 
ef God and humanity and country* ho proved himself to bo one of the 
most ardent of all orusaders* 

In 1919 Sherwood made a working tour around the world* and in 1920 
published Everybody* s World . From a passage in this book it is evident 
that ho was still giving the same interpretation of the wart "This* then* 
finally emerged as the central issue of the wart autocracy or demooraoy* 
militarism or liberty* mi git or right* the material or the spiritual* 
selfishness or saorlflee* mammon or God. However confused and hidden* 
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there was an ultimate oonfliet of eternal principles in the War, 
which foroed me to a ehoioe of destiny* Hie raiser ohooe, Prussian 
militarism chose." 

The first intimatd'w a ehange of mind oarae in a report of his 
▼ieit to Germany in 1920. "I have spent four days in Berlin. The people 
have strangely gripped my heart and wen my sympathy in their hour of 
defeat* Never did this people seem so great te me as today* I see 
before them deoades of poverty, disoipllne and patient toil, but no 
outward elreuastanoos end ho human combination can permanently crush 
this great people. They are in the midst of an era ef transition. 
Materialism end Mamxaonism have received a crushing blow." Sherwood 
was told by Professor Richter that It would bo impossible to held 
meetings, but the oantrary proved to the case. "To my amazement at 
the end of the first evening, I found we were in perfeot harmony, and 
the next night I spent the ffeole evening with a group of these German 
students ef the University of Berlin, talking over the entire war and 
its causes, and finding ourselves at the end of the evening in deepest 
sympathy end unity of understanding* This has amazed ms." And on 
the fourteenth page of his report, Sherwood wrote* "For myself, I 
can honestly s*y that while I believe in the war and would have tovy&X* 
with a clear ecnaoienoe, no feeling of hatred has ever entered ay 
heart. Today there are few people in the world that appeal to me 
more than these great people. Both of Us have boon looking at opposite 
sides of the shield. Both bdve been victimized by continued propaganda* 
Beth have been fed upon carefully prepared mixtures ef truth and 
falsehood. Can we not seek to mend the breaches ef separation and 
hatred left by the war and build the Kingdom of God and a Christian 
Church so pure and truly spiritual that we shall o&*4 out the demons 
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whloh caused the wreck ef the late war and will surely cause future wars 
if we permit them to continue « Materialism* H&monisa* Privileged 
Capitalism* and organised Selfishnesst" 

During the next three years Sherwood took a half-way position* 
as he later wrote* "While I have pleaded for the outlawry of war and 
the substitution of means and methods of paaoe* and while I have main¬ 
tained the right of every individual to follow his own eoneoienoe* I 
have repeatedly said that I my self could not go the whole way in • 
refusing to support any future t nr," 

By 1924 the ohenge in Sherwood* s mind was complete and he deolared 

kij vi € us fpcoifA u/Wt-o /i 

him a Christian pacifist^ f*^ther>_we brought^** The Abolition of War * 

ify heart was won** continuing the previous quotation* "but my head 

was not eonvlneed. I saw the theory and admired the ideal* but would 

it work in praetleef I abhorred war* but was not prepared to break 

with it* ?et I was forced to admit that Jesus did net and would not 

•o compromise. He at leaet was consistent in heart and mind* in theory 

long 

and praotioe* in teaching and life... Wow* at last* after ten years* 

A 

I have reached bed-rock in my oonvictions* I have found equilibrium 
in my thought. I an finally done with war». e I stand for nothing 
passive or palely pacific* but for indomitable love* and the great 
offensive of militant goodwill* as ready to live or die for this oauee 
as the men who fought in the trenches." In a chapter maintaining that 
war is unchristian* Sherwood wrote* "It is the utmost negation of Jesus* 
way of life. Well say Fosdlok say* *War is the most oolotsal and ruinous 
social sin that afflicts mankind today; it is utterly and irredeemably 
>tifaohristlan.* With this judgment* the pronouncements of the leading 
denominations are in agreement* and the Federal Council of Churches 
says it is *the world's chief collective sln.H We are eonvlneed that 





th* whole war system of the nations is unnecessary and unchristian.*" 

«S heft***^ 

In The Christian Century, July 26, 1928, wrotet "Jfo were oaught 

A 

up in a floious clrole as a part of a vioious system* All unoon- 
aoously our manner of life was based upon the principle^' of an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth; suspicion for suspicion, preparedness 
for preparedness, and foroe for force* We were swept on as unwillingly 
as we were inevitably to reprisal for reprisal, atooity for atrooity, 
yet more deadly gas for posion gaa, hunger blockade for submarines; 
until we were part and paroel of the boundless destruction at war. W« 
awoke to find that however logical we may have been, sonehow we had missed 
the way snd had been oarried far from Jesus* way in whioh we had pro¬ 
fessed to believe* Indeed, we had been oarried to its abrogation, its 
oontradiation, its denial* Something was wrong either with our way 
or with Jesus* way.** 
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Mbgjfa&tX** <iqrfebrtLjDA*M \n*ti u^*e BMtry-Wd unchristian,^ 

For ton years Sherwood proclaimed this message with the same 

enthusiasm and abandon with which he had pleaded with men in India and 

on the American campus to give their total allegiance to Jesus Christ 

whatever the risk and regardless of the cost, Under his seal and 

eloquence thousands — not dosens or hundreds ■ thousands of students* 

ministers and laymen renounced war and declared that they would never 

approve of war or engage in it* Sherwood was a leading figure In 

bringing about that sentiment against war which was so Is $ressively 

reflected in public poll. on the subject* Time was to prove that As. 

oMtrXj " J 

Sfaifrfyfr, along with thousands of hk^e^nlsLKst*»* was to change his 

' - A 

mind about war. 

Sherwood began to question the validity of pacifism when Mussolini 
Invaded Ethiopia* when the Japanese seised Mukden* and when the threat 
of Hitlerism beoeme obvious* In the booklet Doom and Dawn * published 
In 19S6* he took a half-way position* calling himself a realistic 
pacifist. He thus summarised his position* "As many like myeelf have 
had to rethink their position upon the subject of war In the light of 
the situation whioh was oreated by Italy's aggressive warfare in 
defiance of the League* I may state my present attitude as follows* 

1 will not sanction or participate In any future war. But I am not 
a non-resistant absolutist.” He then used an illustration whioh has 
often been repeated* "'When we ended the system of ohattel slavery in 
Ameriea* it was not only the absolutists* the idealists and the abol- 

j 

itionists like TTilliam Lloyd Garrison 3 but the realist* the relativists* 

A 

the pragmatists like Abraham Lincoln* whose actions were effective* 

Both are necessary* Both will have their part to play and both 
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techniques will be necessary If we are to stop war. But let neither 
pertgr despise the other nor think that all others are traitors to the 
oexiBe of pe&os... In oonolusion, I will not sanction, nor participate 
in, any future war (italics In original). My isms diets duty, so far 
as in me lies, is to try to stop war and sake peaoe, and to that end 
I shall devote ay energies as a realistic pacifist and a loyal member 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation.'' 

Just as Sherwood had found the half-way position from support of 
war to pacifism unsatisfactory, so he now found the half-way position 
from pacifism to the support of war unsatisfactory. It was Hitlerism 
which drove him lntt the ©amp of those who reluctantly turned to armed 
action as a neeesoary means of defending high values. Sven before 
the invasion of Poland, Sherwood had oeased to eall himself a realistic 
pacifist end was prepared to throw his full support behind the waging 
of war against totalitarianism. And with this attitude only a few of 
his oouatrymen were in disagreement. 

During World War II, Sherwood wrote a pamphlet entitled Why 
Arnsrioa Fights , in which ha made a vigorous Indictment of Hitlerism, 
but remained silent about the totalitarianism of our ally Soviet 
Russia and about the heavy responsibility of France for lifting Hitler 
to power in Germany. Da discussing the conditions of building a new 
world, he dealt with sooial injustices in the United States and pleaded 
for a new social order. Again he states his own position: "Although 
no war is a holy crusade, I believe this is a necessary and just 
war, and I eould syself fight with a dear conscience and without 

hate... Thus I seek to be loyal to God, to sy consolen.ee, to ny Churoh, 

*+ 

end to the jate. When I was a paoiflst, I never dreamed of a Hitler 
end his slave states. Vcnr, as a responsible citizen and a Christian, 

In so far as in my lies, I must seek to resist this world menace, in 
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ordsr to save my oountry and humanity In the hop* of building a bettor 
world beyond this hell of war." 

In l Portrait of Jesus , published in 1948, 

Sherwood again discusses the war question, with these words* "Behind all 

law lies the single ultimate duty of lows. The is the one and only 

A te 

absolute obligation tfa in Christianity... ¥y oleer di±y is^lowe, Int there 
is no guarantee In Scripture or in human experience that if 3 turn 
the other cheek and feed my enemy, it will always sueoeed snd bring 


hints repentance, or that he will yield his life to love... The Christian 

as a number of both state and ehureh must llva in two worlds. He must 

bn a citizen render to Caesar the limited, qualified obedience to Mb the 
A 

state enjoined by Jeeus, and as a child ef the heavenly Father, he oust 

*»' 

render to God the absolute, unqualified obedienoe^to him.^ Someday; 
riiakl de. a way with w ax Krona s we did a w ay w ith B la n eiy. - *h 
it- «~ m t, *hm thM ■ «i.> 

»nd *Jia raallat. will y,n *‘ y ' *""*** » «« ■ ha-nw - th*1 r nart t o nl s w ^ 
Sherwood returned to thie problem in God in Hietory , published In 
1947, with these words* n in the light of World War II, Christ ion* 
must realise that in the nodern world, under the aggressive attack 


we 


of a Hitler or a Hirojhito, they are confronted at a final alternative 
in tha choice between the two evils of total war and total slavery 
(itslies in the original). Both are awful evils. Christians must 
forcibly defend their country and ttslr civilisation with, all the 
evils that modern war entails, or they must offer no forcible resist¬ 
ance and submit te the slave etate of the military conqueror or 
gangster. Heither of these, by any stretch of the Imagination, 
ia sinless perfection* both are boundless evils and our ©hole* 
must bo of these two evils.•• For myself 1 take the position of 
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the contolentlout defender of my nation end the world rather than 
the conscientious objector*" 

This reoord of Sherwood' a attitudes shows that he has been typical 
rather than unique* As his nlnd ohanged. many other minds changed 
simultaneously. Our oommen dilemma is revealed in Sherwood's record, 
which shows six positions that he has taken* First, he ignored the 
problem or gave it little attention! second, he approved of war an the 
part of the Allies and the United Statesi third, he saved half-way 
toward pacifism* fourth, he became a thorough paolfletj fifth, he moved 
to a half-way position away from pacifism* sixth, he gave hia approval 
and support to thd ^wnr against totalitarian powers, and now approves 

# kv / «F atonic and hydrogen dh&nise against the Soviet Union* And let it 

A ■ 

viH' be emphasized that all these suooeseive positions, exoept the first, ha^r 

wore taken as a Christian on grounds of loyalty to Christ, or at least 
with the approval of Christ* If this were the record of Sherwood 
alone, it eould be dismissed with one explanation or another. Because 
it is so typical, it raises questions of the profoondest nature. 

Khen asked why he end several thousand other former pacifists have 
ohanged their position. Sherwood wrote, especially for this chapter* 

"When Hitler Invaded the Shine land and a dozen countries thereafter 
in his threat of world conquest, after Mussolini had already seltad 
Ethiopia in defiance of the League of Nations. Japan had began 
her conquest of China and South Bast Asia, many of us were compelled to 
rethink our whole position. I agree with Niebuhr that the ethic of 
Jesus most bo maintained as a frame of reference ty ifcioh the individual 
and society must be judged, but with him I believe it oaimot be made a 
rigid law of absolute pacifism or false perfeetlonlsm, or a literal 
guide la all circumstances without a moral perversion of the gospel, for 
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in 



we possess no fallible guide nor clear moral code of rales* Even 

£ A ■ -.-.-.. -■ — -.’/n-- ■ 

the Mew Testament Is written within the framework of a flat earth 

miraculously made in six literal days* In daily anticipation of the 

the 

eataelysmle end of the age when there was no time to marry* At one 
point of soeial standards it is even below the level ef Amos seven 


centuries before with no dear sooial responsibility for slavery. 
Injustice end the monstrous evils to which we were to bo awakened 

in,/ 

nineteen centuries later* Jesus' way of life was unadstably the way 

A * 

of love* but he does not dearly show how this ini is to bo applied* 
We have no record that Jesus ever applied it to the system of slavery* 
or that he sought to abolish slavery* which Paul regulates for the 
next nineteen centuries* I cannot find that Jesus mads any clear 
pronouncement regarding either the war system* or the slavery system. 
There is no single dear solution in the Mew Testament regarding either 

war or slavery on which all Christiana ean agree or have agreed for the 

~ ' trruFZi A TD 1 -- 

last nineteen centuries. Rather Jesus bids his followers* 'Judge for 

" A , 

yourselves whit is rigit*" (luks 12i57) If ny conduct is to be 

A 

regulated by custom* instinct* authority (of the Church or the 
Scripture)* reason* or experience* I must xftsst select human ex¬ 
perience* both individual and sooial* as interpreted by reason to 
regulate life* I count the massage of the prophets, and of the Mew 
Testament as the most prloelsss part of that experience* The one 
dear imperative I find ia to love Cod and our neighbor (inoludlng 
our enemy) • With the majority* however* I believe it is a sound 
instinot that love will seek to proteet the weak against the aggressor* 
first in one's own family and nation* then In the free world against 
Eltlsr or ths Kremlin in their totalitarian effort at world conquest* 

To some of us the choice is between the two evils of total war or 
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total slavery under such tyrants* I for one would ohoose total 
war rather than total slaveiy. In the long distance problems of war 
and slavery, that strstoh over more than twenty centuries* I believe 
that both positions are needed! that of tiie absolute idealist or 
pacifist as well as the realist* the pragmatlo* and the relativist must 
seek tolerable justlee and ultimate peace under the condition of man's 
sinfulness* ind for ny own personal action and for the majority* only 
the latter position seems right. Never against can I be a llteralist* 
a fundamentalist or an absolutist - regarding peace of anything else** 

CjT J long 

II ^ 

helpjyths realtor to understand mors clearly Sherwood's attitude. There 

will be difference of opinion* however* as to whether it makes plain 
the reasons /i 4 ; six 

idiy through Hie years he maintained tin positions concerning war. 

A A A 

Begin with his statement, "The one olear imperative I find is to love 

i r* 

Sod and our neighbor (oludlng our enesy).* This eonvlotion runs like 

A 

an indelible thread through all Sherwood's utterances* written and 
spoken. So far as I know the evidence* he has never varied from ifejtfc 


love 

this conviction that he must always love,very person la every eon* 
oslvable situation. *S"b ut how has Sherwood decided that it means to 
love a particular parson (or class or nation) in a specific situation? 

One answer could bo illustrated with a hundred quotations from his 

■[he*4- ayn \^Jt( 

writings^, "We have surely found that Jesus is the supreme £fckadcprophet 
and teacher of mankind. It was he who revealed the will of God in 
life, word and deed... Jesus is both cornerstone and keystone, both 
alpha and omega'! ••• Jesus emerges and remains greater than tongue 
ean tell* too great for our small minds.•• If we survey humanity's 


major human ills* our most dea^trpate areas of need* and our unsolved 
problems, we may find* in a very strange, and une.oeounts.ble way* that 
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there is just on# k»y that fits every lock, on* ultimata solution for 
every spiritual problem* And that is Jesus Christ* We may enter 
Jesus* my of life as simply as did the first four disoiples... But no 
othor makes such an imperative moral demand upon us as does Jesus.** 

We found that the Sermon on the Mount was the charter of the Kingdom 
of Cod which was its theme* that the Sermon was the supreme de script ion 


of the Christian way of living* and the great summary of Christian 

ethios* Christiana are to love Cod* their fellow men and even their 

•nemlu •" T*>C V =€—— 7~h 7*^? U' S ■ * 

Thus far the argument seems oleart man 1 s supreme obligation 
is 

and privilogo to find the will of Cod and do it; Cod 1 s will is most 

/s - ■ -■ ■ • - 

clearly revealed in Jesus and in his Sermon on the Mount. This 
Sherwood believes with his whole heart* this has been the basis of 

his evangelistic message through the years* this provides the searchlight 

hm 

with whloh he examined flagrant eases of eoanomie injustice* racial 

A 

segregation, and other soolal evils* 

He never presented Christ as an arbitrary 
lawgiver* In proolalmlng the supremacy of the Sermon on the Mount* 
he never used the language of a liter alist.^tftin 

K He called man to Jesus 1 way of life* the way of 
total love* and in this way of life ho eould no place for the social 
evils he denaunoed* • 


It may be said that Sherwood 1 s present position tiwttt ajar rests < 
upon this same foundation of the will of Cod as it is revealed in the 

y* aA i 

Sermon on the Mount* This till be demonstrated conclusively If w>dern 

A 

war can* under some oondltions* in the apirit of Jesus beooma an 
inatrument of love toward Cod* toward family* toward the weak* and 
toward enemies. And this Is exaetly what Sherwood believes and maintains. 









bus, but to oould oonso 


Christian for Jesus in 


^ 4 : G&fc. •*> /?,-!■ 

^aleJSt>\^ 

He would not agree with the famous statement of Henry TTrigfrt, of Yale, 


during the First Herald Tar, beoouse of his oonrv lot ions shout. 


unique 


funotion of 


Loualy substll 


devout 

^h> c<j£a£*-f 

»d in s letter above 

dated Heoembe^Sl, 1917, A 

Henr^ Wright* s signature whioh now lies before ties "What is the 

use of trying to persuade a man to do what Christ wouldnt do? If 


Christ oould* nt us» a rifle, bayonet or maohine gun under existing 
conditions If He wors In America today then obviously if X am a 
Christian I oust follow Him. I would*nt go into Arqy Y* M. c. A* 
work till I oould see Je sus sighting down a gun barrel and naming 

a ba yonet throu gh a man(Italics In the original). It is vary clear 
to s» at the very start that it is one thing or the other. You oan't 
take a half way position and evade the issue. It is either right or 
wrong for us to resist the wolf and if it is right Christ will not 

0 ytO 

ask us to do anything Hie would* nt be willing to do Himself,” 

Im -+he fiirzierv*’ 

Sherwood said to me recently that he most osrtalaly believes 

Yyv ‘7 / h 7 ' t / i »'*'*dr'eS uAfA ' L t .f^ J^sryt s 

in atonio and hydrogen preparedness against Soviet Russia and that if 

A a 



the oommunist tyranny oannot be restrained In any other way he would 

he ^e/zevcs 

favor warfare with these weapons. And it is hlr insist ones- that in 


this advocacy he remains committed to the will of Cod as It is revealed 

in Christ and jfjf. ths Sermon on the Mount. / Countless times Sherwood 

s said in conversation and on .the public platform that in the oause 

of Justice he oould kill a nan while continuing to love him, that Wills 
Wiovfci £«- 

he to killing an aggressor ttyb man* s soul is in ths oars of a heavenly 
h 

Father who is utterly loving. (This is the legie of Sherwood* s position, 
to whioh he holds without flinohing. 

Then how are we to account for the six positions on war that 
Sherwood has held? 


atla 


oYl*. 














Sherwood does not agree with this position baoause ho holds that 

* t 

the unique function of Jesus as Messiah and Savior prevented him 
from becoming a ooldler and from doing many other things* But ho 
does believe that a Christian ehould lava as ha kills, when eon- 
vines d that hit aotlon is neosssaiy in the cause of just loo* 
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* 

J£ - 

There was a period when he thought that 

.. ‘ 

becosa* so destructive that it tiBb no longer be tolerated* and 

A 



la that period he was euro that war oould not be la aooordaaoe with the 
will of God as revealed in Jo bus end the Sermon on the Mount* That view 
he ao looser holds* gm&t is now convinced that as between the two evils 


ef total war and total slavery* total war way become an instrument of 
it is the only wey Hk Qaytc/af /'*■* 

love if ■■w" 1 —* te atop injustice and tyranny* Thus war is contrary 

A A 

to the spirit of Christ when the judgment is held that it Is the greater 

l wGL\ r yvutr^ 

evil* while tpfc&y become an instrument of love when it is looted upon 

a , 

as a lesser evil than total slavery* 

This leaves the reader with the necessity of deciding whether he 


egress or disagrees with Sherwood 1 s conclusion that atonic eoOt hydrogen 

weapons may under some oirounstsnees become (^Bapoa» of love* If atomlo- 

A \ / A 


9& hydrogen 


re 1 b within the bounds of love* just what oea be 


bodies of men* women and children which is outside 
;ion comes to .ones mind 

in the future.it will be written* 
4fr r*cuH*. > 

if I m*y paraphrase Sherwood's letter< 


done to the physic 
- The 

the pale? Gan 


We awoke to find that hoover logical we may have been* somehow we had 

\A > 

\ / 

missed the way and had keen oarrled far from Jesus 1 way* ladted we had 

X ■ ' 

been oarrled to its abrogation* its eontradiotien, its denial! ^Something 


was wrong with our 


or with Jesus* way* 


/ 














Perhaps one important reason has been variations in bis judgment 
concerning the consequences of going to war* 


Sherwood* s obnviction that he must always love has not changed through 
the years, but his judgment has changed, his judgment about the 
requirements of levs in varying situations. In one period 









Chapter 2 

YE OOT531 THAT A Ktft 

*?0s**M. 

Tha title of Hilo ohs.pt or la an excise Titian by Diafle Bflmrda^ *0 ' 
boo team Sherwood Eddy for half a century. This aa aa ary of trait a of 
ehoraotar might properly ogbo at tho and of the atory* tut la being gj«1 ^ 
hare with the expectation M It will stimulate int erest and heighten 


anticipation Of tho detailed account of hla doings. Then# too* the book 
should olooe dth on exploration of his religious experience* for he. is 
fir art* last* end all the time* a Mt® of G-od. 

Two contrasting types of biography are often encountered. The first 
is all praise* the second la all debunking* If the life of Dr. Eddy Is 
to make Its full is$aat upon the reader* he must be kzxxai as a real person* 


with great strength and serious weakness# with nary aohi o wa —it a and 
freque n t failures* An effort Is b eing node to avoid vfcat sonetdms Is 
done* to onuwrate a fee faults and then acttoqpt to explain than away. 
9 o* Sherwood Eddy deserves te be pictured as he actually is, 80 X have 
tried te portray him faithfulfy* "warts and all." To the de gr ee that 
this is really done* you will find yourself yielding te the magnetic 


pull of his personality. Dor* irate no sdstake about it* ho is one of the 
great souls if this generation, X will first present hie strong points* 


on’ follcr/ with his wo&larasses. 


Sherwood Eddy is a supremely happy sun* possessing buoyancy end 
resilience to m wrasine degree. He always has boon a joyous person* 

TxatlV 

with the exception of a single period In Sadia^iiJ. 1 l 111 tull yau 
•.ml' lulxiu For sixty years Ood has been very real te hla* and he has 
found exhilaration In ne wer b roken prayer. His devot ion to the Lord 
Jesus !ms been radiant and continuing* He loves people* and lias rejoiced 
in oaxr ado ship with his fellow -norters. Sinoe college days he has had a 






s 


, > s 

uimflii a sense of mission* an cx&Lted purpose* Bo has a passion for 
ah or Inc all this la public address and personal conversation# lfash 
satisfaction lias been dobivcd fra marking on Ills rany books* although 
ho does not Trite easily5ffTo on almost unequalod ooctonb, he lias escaped 
drudgery and monotony* Rarely has he been under the necessity of doing 
a job vihich he dislikod. He has never 'boon obliged to earn bread and 
butter for Ms family* and has never boon hounded by debt-collect ore* or 
filled with anxiety over Me inability to .rovide for Ms loved ones* 

Sufficient money was inherited from Ms father# ocabined with his own 
ability to obtain gifts for his causes* so that lack of funds has seldom 
been a barrier* although he has never been, a rich menu v 'ith oocmead of 

his time in unusual degree* and with extraordinary inner resouroes* he A 

^ A A 

has been obis be spmd his days creatively end joyously# r^z i ^ /wy'duiw 

And he has had exceptional good fortune in his home life# Bis first 
wife* Baud Arden* w&s a wom an of deep spiritual power, unselfish to the 
last degreef utterly devoted to him* merging her wishes# her energies 
and her hours with his in an smaiing any* She was the dau^iter ef on 
English missionary of independent; means in Sadia# and always had a margin 
to share with others# Sherwood Eddy speaks of her as the most beautiful 
character he has brawn on this earth# Only Red knows the degree to which 
she enriched end blessed the Ilfs of her husband# 

Their ally eon Arden died at the age of fourteen* vhile away at the 
Hill School# X esn never forgot the funeral# There was no sign of mourn¬ 
ing* the -windows were wide open and the sun a tros w M In# The service was 
a trlumpiml refrain from beginning to end# later* frlotf * expressed 
the wish that Maud Kddy had broken com and cried herself into on* 
h&ustlcn# For she never get over Arden* s going# She brooded and developed 
an uncontrollable eagerness to join him in the other world* and far years 
lived with a sense of expectancy that the end ms near# After months 




>>vi r ] fa* Pn..^>fx U 

)* *r> '/ ^ **r* <4xf*r** f 4 /vt/<4^ 

^ £«*?*»* f ^ 
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Of Intense physical pain, die died on August 29* 1946* 

Their <&.Igr daughter l-i&rgarab ms married to 'hoarse Kerry Smith* 

Soon after the birth ©f their son Arden* a blood blot carried Margaret 
assy# thus leaving Ikud end Sherwood childlose* hot with a precious 

Grand can* 

SUt^c nr^ 

j S rj tf? end Iflss Loulso Gates wro carried an April 2T* 1946* 

She had served the Young Woman* • Christian Association in Toledo* Rio de 
Janeiro* l&mt’aol end for nevtm years ms General Secretary of the . 
National Y, W, C* A* of CarAda* She is a woman of great ability gad: 
charm end strength of oharaotear* end is ideally suited to Serwood* They 
Miles their hone In Jacksonville* Illinois* shore Louise grew up and 

rflTA "C** 

where hear father mo President of AfeoMurray Colic go* Since their carriage 
they )avo been inseparable* driving aoroes tho country In their oar* boih 
of then speaking* and ranking foreign tours together* Thus tcasperaaent* 
circumstance end Good fortune have eoablned to afford Mr* Bddy imxiam 
opportunity for happiness* And ho has mde the moot of all of than. 

One of the stoat impressive qualities ef Sherwood Eddy is his 
physical vitality* boundless energy* tod capacity for sustained activity* 
Recently I spout seven days with Mn* end cast iuuod to bo astouadod at 
his per..or of aodunnoo* In spite of his eighty-two years* The preceding 
simmer he went Ute rounds of Buroae with the Anerloan Betaines'* and made 
It difficult for even the younger embers of the party to keep up with 
Us* Years age In India he oare Into a oonferenoe and said to his 
colleague* *1 ms* yon to got two good man to do ny --orb Aiile I on in 
America*" And In literal fact he has dons too men's work through all 
tho years* Fifteen years ago In a college assembly -then he casually 
referred to his ago as sixty-eewen* an audible gasp soapt through the 











4 


student body, so youthful wc.8 hia appearance end so dynamics hia manner 


of epeooh, Freedom frcra anxiety, Intense irrfcerost in vhat he Is doing* 

_ * tvi ^ ( >) ^ 

& driving senes of Mission combine to bjptetg zoatful apoilefitiani' 

Even sure impress We has boon fcho youthful quality of his mini* 
Movor hostile to ixmovation, yielding ever to unsatisfied curiosity, 
constantly moving about in strong© places, his enthusiasm for now 
ideas has boon a continuing source of astonishment to hie friends, 

Kis rang* of interests is wide and ever-enlarging, Vlhensvcr ho has 
sons, he has found tins to visit 1 list or in sites and places of signify 




ioanoe* Hie friendly guides luive boon bombarded with a steady gtren 
of questions* Be mated to see everything sad to know everything* 
t On. one occasion Hr* Eddy booens fascinated by the exploits of a angle* 
oharaar In Egypt* On his vsy from a morning Moating, he fell in with 


Bouse, and stayed for a d—omrt’Vfttlon, 1'tto venomous snakes were soon 
pulled out of the brush, one ms wrapped around hia neck, one v«s held 
in his mouth, as his hand plunged in for a third reptile* Xn the midst 
of a crowded sohcdulo of evungolistio meetings In the ancient olty of 
Luxor, he simply had to find out all that ho oould about the poser of 
this man over snakes. And he thought s£ It of. sufficient bnportonoe 

SAtsyt<jrtt$-£ 

to describe in detail in a letter cent home, always } as been 


like this* For sixty years he has been driven by eager desire to see 


said to know. 


Luring the meny years that 1 traveled with Lr* Eddy in many lands, 
1 never ceased to mrvel at his zestful appetite for infosmtiom, Be 
I ms not surprised viion he said to a» during a moont visit in his 
home, "how that ny autobiography is practically oonplofcsd, that set X 







#«,*,•} * v \< h a £'?V*'W}-S» i "t-xo Jt,L 


$"*<} It - 


L \rCtt *h bu 1 \^ 

to doj^" t took Ms question seriously, although Z should have known 

better* and replied* "Lab as think about It* end I Trill oni» a suggestion*" 

\ 

But that me unnecessary* os I soon found ties out* Louise FdAr said to 

T <*} *W*v * 

an* ' You knee* we ere planning a Mediterranean tour next wdntsri S'mrwood, 

Jo (It mjLvyx*) *AiHUUf#K<s*yA< CtW [ £<*'-»£*('ijjiv 

, namliii tft 1? rmalssaswul" And moat Innocently he pulled dawn j n , 

|j . I * "‘A-v >* 

from the self e huge biogreply of Leonardo de Vinci end began to give / / *>(-* 

-N . 

me a book review as if 1 had never heard the nan's name beforel It "** 


4 


would net surprise no In the least to run across an adver* hMsnmt soon 
of a new boob by Dr# Eddy m the glories of Florence and RcroeV 


Hla enthusiasm for faoto and the youthful quality of his mind have 

enabled Sherwood Eddy to keep on developing Intellectually and spirit¬ 
ually year after year. Indeed, his ever-enlarging capaoity for growth 
Is one of the extraordinary things about hi*. This will be emphasised 
as we examine more in detail his reoord as evangelist, social <spZg£ ^ 
gjltSt# and interpreter of revolutionary movements* His seal *»ea never 
flagged. 

Of immesuarable help to Dr* Eddy has been hie ability to accept 
criticism, and even his avid search for it* "Tea know* I have a hide 
like a rhinoceros* so lay on Maoluff," he would a ay. I have seen this 
quality demonstrated on a hundred oooaalons* He is t wen t y years older 
than I am* and I ms not quite twenty-six then I became his secretary* 
but he never let this difference In age and status be a barrier to free 

UV fl) CWt C^ihv 1 

smebange of ideas* Our meet serious divergence of judgment earn# over 
the question of nr sad pesos* Some months of 1916 and 1917 were 
spent In the British Isles and Prance ronong soldiers, Ee was possessed 
by a strong conviction of the righteousness of the war effort on the 
part of the Allies* and then he detected traces of Christian pacifism 
in ay conversation* he beo&zne aimed for ny future* Many and vigorous 
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were the argument® we had on the subject. It happened that I felt 
obliged to clarify and systematize ny Idea® by writing them down (years 
later the revised manuscript was published as The Sword or the Cros« ) * 
and at the same time Mr. Bddy was dictating to ms the manuscript of 

his book The Right To Fight . Later we collaborated in bringing out the 

Mac 

volume The Abolition of ar« Then came the,period then our convictions 

' __J_ “ 1 — p— 1 \ 

airain olaahed and wo had countless discussions of the issue. Within the 
past month the neighbors in Jacksonville mast have been disturbed by the 
vigor of our exchange as we walked round and round the blook. All this 
has not offended She mood Bjjdy* it ia rather what he expeots from a 
friend. He has some’times been rough on m as he criticised a section 
of monusoriptj and always he has wanted os to bo frank with him. 

When Z wrote to him about attempting this biography, ho insisted 
that emohaeis be placed upon his week pointn. His feelings had been 
aroused by a biography tfcioh is all prefers©* and he made it clear that 
ho did not want enybody to write that kind, of book about him. Before 
me is an oacohango of letters with D* Willard Iyon about a uanusorlptj 
•it is going through a sieve of excellent critics. Please let me 
have your frank and relentless criticism of this.” In one of his 
letters Bddy wrote that ho was probably devoting too much space to 
Fletoher Brockman. To whieh Lyon replied that ho thought the explan¬ 
ation unnecessary* sinoe Sherwood had given twice as much spaoe to 
himself* And the reply earns* M I read aloud* laughing* to Gene Barnett 
your olosing sentence about my not having to apologise for twitlng so 
nueh about Brockman Them I had written so sooh more about myself. 

Thank God for a sense of fosser." 

It has been more than a sense of humor which enabled him to take 
orltiolsm without tho slightest trace of mneor. In him real humility 
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, ■h/’V %4jt/ Ayr 

is blended with ths stalwart conviction that, his work is of the utmost 

*\ \ 

iportanou, Ho really ie aw re of his faults and vreaknessss and failures* 
He seekg orltiolsm for the purpose of improvement* la this feeling of 
hvmllity and awareness of tho i-ignificanoe of his experience, he bears 
olose raa ambiance to the Apostle Paul. 

His realization of the importaaoe of his work grows out of his 


religious oxperlanos* God is very near anri aeoesslble to Sherwood Eddy* 
^lis has been true since hie early days in the Student Volunteer Move¬ 
ment, vhen he fervently pleaded with men to find the will of God end do 
it, even if it meant leaving home and going to the far oorners of the 


earth. Vlien ho w a n t to India the magnitude of the suffering and the 
obvious inadequaoy of his om resources drove him to constant prayer* 
In his evangellstio work ho had to pray, and, more than that, ho was 


under obligation to teach youn r ; converts and students for the ministry 


n 


how to pray* Before and curlpg his interviews for funds with which to 

fa A j}AKl+v\ tf (, r} j b^ r,r 

oarry on great enterprises* h e praye d earne s tly * In the war zone he 

>/4-s /vw t '&vfi 'hdn* 

prayed for the soldiers as they faoed terrible ’temptations*. Before taking 

\ 

up a new venture he preyed about it* Msny were the individuals for '■horn 

itv ft £w-t ^a/vA #>V r j Ai> u >>| f()r- /f’iT) c£t*ufc) \ f i^)A^ 

he made Intercession th rough ^the years^ In thought end In action, he 
lived! prayerfully* Out of all this oarise the deepening conviction that 
he must follow in the footsteps of tho Master and bo about his Father* s 
business* 

Hothlng about T)r* Eddy is so important as this driving sense of 
mission, this impelling purpose, this awareness of partnership with the 


I 

£ 


God air. Father of our Lord Jesus Christ* His energy has been <3 evotod 
to the winning of men to Christ end to his my of reverent obedlenoe 







TW/ij ^ > '' 'V. ^ e&r+fr UfO~> « (reA: • Ul 

v+mm*fA %<*<M ; 4 

to God 1 s Hill ft&d the randering of brotherly sorrrloe to the bodies and 


/ O (th/r A 


minds end spirits of hun»a beings # created in the divine Ifo oon* 

viotlon has been more certain then that the meaning of life is found In 
miking Hith God end working with him. 

So Sherwood Eddy has taken life seriously. Time is precious o p po r - 

% ti&A l i l bvn^i U fltj+t >r^f/ 0*W # 

tunlty i m i i—it not >e frittered a^ey. Every hour mast be put to good 

'A 

U30. nil ronoe Is a high fora of godliness* Louise Eddy tells of the 
night when she end Anne Guthrie failed to find hla at the plaoe they 
had agreed to inset* So Anne said* "I will walk down toward the subway 

station* n Soon she returned and said* "A block away 1 saw a *<■** leaning 

Xf Could Of>/i ) ^<L. 

against a li^htpost, reading a book* J E-faao w- it Ts Sherwood*" And so 



it was* siting at the rong comer. Per sixty years h® has been read* 
ing while leaning against llghtposts# In barber shops# while waiting for 

customs officials# on trains# before appointments* always reading*-* 

/ . V 

Yet Ms aldy oan relax quiokly and completely* He has long been 
a good sleeper with more than faint audibility# and has been knovn to 
take a nap in almost every oonoeimble situ at loo* Long ago he ms quite 

a hunfcfcaan# footing prairie ohioken .In/ the old Indian Territory# thm 

t'j'Ct d 

tigers and elephants In India* ducks and Keeae on Lotus Lake near 
Hanking In China* Young John Mott renonbars boxing with him in the 

fsrtftr/ Arr-> , 

Bishop* s compound In Uadraa, when fifty-eight again hunt ^ tigers r) 

am ind jsr One nifht during the First World v r ar i-hen he had 

\ 

finished his meeting with soldiers in a oaap in Wales* he suggested 
that we walk the three miles back to the village* Becoming absorbed 
in his hunting stori as* wo took the wrong turn and found ourselves 
additional alloc from our beds* 

Sherry Bay tolls of an ocean voyage with Eddy and Mott in 1912* 

On the boat arose the Atlantic ms a group of American girls bound for 


}>' h, -M+ J-trwKUi tpn/Lf A *4 ft A- dvra t* 
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a year of study In Parle. In -the evening after a hard day* a work every¬ 
body entered into the gazoos. "2 ean still goo the Intense, driving, 
purposeful Sherwood of the day time, turn suddenly into a lulling, re¬ 
laxed, joyous bey who ms able to play ' Poor Pussy* with as much fun end 
abandon as the youngest of ua. Be was able to shift gears aitf to drive 
naturally and easily la either 'high* or * low* more quickly than anyone 
I* ve ever known." 

For utter relaxation thourh, give him a good cp.me of bridge, Already 
the tall tales of hie bridge playing are becoming aporynhal. Be plays 

A 

bridge the way he does everything else# with seat and eagerness. Listen 

to this word by Gordon Gllkey, "I want to speak of one of Sherwood* s very 

human and wholly delightful traits - hie intense enjoyment of bridge* 

To see Sherwood pick up his cards, stare at theca, run hie tongue all idle 

way round his lips, exclaim# * this looks slammishi* and then pull up his 

ohalr and start slapping his oerds down cm the table - this was an ex- 

perienoe." f 6 ***** ^ ^>*'***- &c4*im & 

p, fj /CwwhV * 

Dr. Daniel J. Fleming tells of the trip adroao the 'aolfio in 

company with Mott and Eddy when in the former*e oabin# with a set of 
the Encyclopedia Brltamlca in an op an beat in the narrow spaoe be tw een 
berths, they took turns In retiding aloud an exciting detective story 
until two o* elook in the morning. Mott was to take tho ship* a servioe 
in the morning, and hia wife ehided him, saying that she could hardly 
ask Odd* s blessing after suoh a ni^it. 

Thus Dr. Eddy has worked with intensity and relaxed with seal* 

One reason for this was brought out when Louise Eddy said, "Shorvood 
never lives in the past." Be does not exult over his triumphs nor 
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brood over his failures# ’."hat ho Is doinr at the mom cart is so fntriguing 


that he throes himself into it with oamplete sbendan* His power of con¬ 
centration is something to behold* Hear by a roomful of his vdfs's guests 

—* or **<• w* ft*rvw —■ 

may be o or tying on "haaa-fil-Tm. vigorous conversation^ but he Aomen 4 1 
notice it# he simply can't be bothered by It all* Attention to shat he 
is doing brings an amazing degree of oblivion to all else* 

And ho has an almost incredible power of adjustment# He ean eat 

— <Tf Wy — 

almost everything# he oan sloop anywhere, and be areas© in any group# 

His appetite is so good end gali«it of food is so keen that it makes little 


differenoe what is put before him* Few men have eaten as msny kinds of 
food in a^varylng situations. There is a story going the r ounds that on 
one occasion in India* ^hen cm tour of the villages with a Yellow mission* 
aiy# 11^, K^yiy found -that his rise ms full of ants# Looking to see whet 


his companion ms doing# he discovered that the ants v/ere proving to be 

> 

no bother to him# so he said# "Hr* Hasan* don't you mind ants in your jbmmttftfa p 

rj d B e» t ' And the reply came, "Oh# if jTsoo half a dozen standing on top ^ ^ 

o f S he pi— staring at me# X pick them out# but otherwise I don't mind*" /l+l 
ci£t.Ja tc ^c* ii p-wi t*-. 

. S e it h a s b ee n w it h, a be rran t * IT da y* fee eats with chopsticks# with his 

A 

fingers# in the good old Amerioan ■■.ey, with fork In his left hand# with 
a spoon# or any other going iflMfclon i 11 "I 

At a Chines© feast he eats for two hours# speaks for on hour^cumo 
end finishes his meal* And cne week he had $nr&o feasts cm successive 


nij£its# just before sailing# and lived to tell the tale* He has been 
all things to all non# an Indian to the Indians# a Turk to the Turks# 
a student to student si equally at home with the Kmperor of Japan and 
Rotarlana at luncheon* with tehatma Gandhi and a roomful of sorority 
girls* in a prayer meeting a tennis natch* Think of the plaoas 

he has slept* in heat and cold# in silence and uproar# on soft beds #■ 

6 oai ^> err 07> t/.*. ^ tyni/i 

and hard bade # with ud without the presence of insects and very ft m* 

A 





^ i'sUjsv a/j ^t4 j 


* jy r 

V ' r 


V ts*\ ■ 


qnfartWflw bsdbugsi And don't forget the nodes of transportation he hag 

used* bullock oar t»^ g teeners, carriage, motorcycle a, air liners, sleighs, 

narrow gauge rail*-aye, river boatg, tramways, automobiles, ’Hillaan*, trucks, 

bamboo chairs, rickshas, and for a time a perambulator* 

Sherwood Eddy* g life has been marked by frugality and simplicity. He 

and hie family have lived eoafortably, but -never with extraganoe moA osten- 
i^r* and Ura* 

tat Ion, Oscar Starret tell/ of the tine udien In the topmost gallery of 
^ they £vV/* 

the Uetropolitc&n Opera House he found Sherwood ntf, wife and dauy?iter, 

eith the MMBb, "lire reason/ for our being there was more obvious, M 

cfrntM tU y o- M Wa{4 /*, A 

II,r Eddy has preferred simplicity In or^er that he slight have more to ; ** * * 

I ,4* A-fy 

share with others, and the beneficiaries of his generosity are to bo /f^ ^ 

found all over the earth. His keen sense of stewardship will be dls- 

oussed at greater length when I acme to consider him as a money—raiseri'\^*'*' ! *A > 

Only the other day Louise Eddy said to no, "For the first tins In his 

\ ft 

life Sherwood Is beginning to bo willing to spend a little money just J 


ftor his mm enjoyment," He bought a Sears, Roebuok phonograph with ante- 
natlo record changer, started to stock up with long-playing records, and 
It nay not be long now until ho publishes a pamphlet • or at least sends 

out a report letter on Records I Enjoy i 

A 

The quality of eeurago must bo stressed if we are to understand 
ltr* Eddy* Ble dseisions have rarely bean undo timidly an! anxiously* 
Z^aluous by nature* with aboun di n g ssl/^onfidenoe* with southing 
approaching a sense of fatalism about his 0 *© safety* he has •verbaon j 
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m iioQ avor wonu i • 
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toning a sense of fatalism about his o*ti safety* he has ever,been / w 

to*** ferf-» A 7 

ready to rush in. Pith a Polish pilot In a second-rate plan#, he 

Mhn th'/m c&fW44% *§ a ^WkJ. Jf J" 

flew over the aissian batfelefrontj In the trench as at the front, he ^ ^ 

f f V ^ 

. _ .. I . 


advanced auch farther than his permit allowed. Chaplain A, 0. Fraser 
gives this aocourt, "Sherwood wanted to be under fire. He got^ (Stance 
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and as we wer® marine the very active front a great shell exploded 
near us* Be m ecstatic. He had had a taste of the life the man in 
his audiences had to live* There was no fear in him." Xn an air attack 
an Louden* he was as exhilarated as a boy at a oireus* X was with him 
omoe 4en our ship 1 s gun fired at a submarine and thisa a torpedo mis sod 
us by mere yards* and he never quaked* In a severe storm on the higi 
seas* he jauntily poked fun at his seaside friande. In their be<i»aam at 
Batlr^nindu, fou r a ti c k a w ove. I nep t n e i Juanuntlj i "in fam ■ X a ur . ^Q ja^geia^aiL,^ 

the scow* to\ e within easy reach then a cobra was encounter ad* Then 

cr> 

they ventured out at night* a lantern oast Its feeble glror ahead aa* a 

A 

steady olapping of hands gave warning to snakes to get out of the way. 

Sherwood has dmt is orudsly oallsd intestinal fortitudojpsr something* 

Hot that ho would say to himself* "Go to now* I must not be afraid* X 

must set an example of oourege*^ Xt simply never occurred to him to 4fcda» *7****$ 

with fright, 

Xt was the same when he presented unpopular ideas* He never had to 
brace himself* grit his teetth* and get it over with* Xt never entered 
his mind to say anything else than what ho thought was true and necessary* 

He denounced student strikebreakers for taking bread fnm workers* 
children | 

he drew a damning indictment of capitalism for business men at lunohoomiry 
he debated^iis brother Brewer on the preeent social order^(er war'lt 
p a cifism* t c *#*4 

he voted the Sooialict ticket j 

a*> 

before whi^te congregations he deplored the evils of segregation! 
in Arkansas he took the part of shara-oroppersi* 51 * 1*0 tAA^t* * 

In the early days when labor unions were under vifeious attack* he 





publicly supported the C, I* O.j , 

(Lt- rfu i> rt'Ct ^c< 1 U ^ e . 'rz^cdle * ^S7cz^ c 

in addressing on «.udionoe In Kansas# idiere many farmers and wives were 
present# he launched an attaok ota the praotloe of gone farmers of spending 


r i 

‘y? 

V 


oors money on their pigs sad sows than can their wives# and of giving acre 
attention to the birth of a litter of pigs than they did to the birth of 
their am ofaildroii) 

he disregarded the advice of many friends In continuing his psycthlo 

explorations u *\^ X-* t <v. /*t <r mui cx vw / 4-( 
he made nttaota on literalist fundanimta 11 smj 

In his pacifist days he debated admirals and generals t then he turned 
around and debated his paoifiat friends (well do I romenber the vigor of 
his attaok because I was on ths receiving end at a student mooting at the 
University of Mississippi which lasted until midnight) f 


In Csarist Russia hs addressed forbidden meetings of stud onto behind 
closed doors) 

at a Hindu .festival hs olimbed on ths platform of the snored elephant 
and shouted hio gospel to the assembled throngs) 

he continued an address in India vfcile the rain poured with deafening 
fury upon the galvanised roof and next door lions roared in pandemonium) 
he challenged t fcdrts i ) the Indian eehelnr Vlvotananda upon hie return 


from the Parliament of Religions for Idle purpose of exposing him before 
his own followers) 

he sought an interview with end gave a copy of the Hew Tostaiaor.t to a 

Siamese prince priest# who like Gotama had renounced his royal prerogatives) 

a„ 4* t\ r t t ^ 

In China at banquets ^ public officials he^denomwed graft and corruption 

in. tfP ©♦ * it ^ «**.. / i/w**. ^ 


later In China he addressed hostile audience of Communist students) 


he pleaded personally with Chiaag Kai-shek to throw himself on the side 







u 


of the pageant g end -? ^ f 

to influential Japanese he exposed, their nation's trftffio In opivm 

Chlnai &L /^W ^ , 

J * 'WjMk ^ 

from Maiden he cabled to the league of Nations in n«ncnra a blister- 


la 


* 

J 


log indictment of Japan's aggrosel *t C^C*iA 

la Turkey he presented Christianity to hostile Moslem students* 

In Moscow he requested a meeting of Conwmlst officials for the purpose 
of pointing out that seemed to him to be the evils of their system* and 
when it aa arranged talked as plainly as mor he did In Keokuk or 
Kalamsoo (mutteriug to friends at the end* *1 gave 'em hell* didn’t It*)| 
he ohallengod the loader of the godless society to a debate on 
religion, in spite of the protests of same numbers of his party* and 
spoke fearlessly before a packed house,in Moscow* 

he wrote a personal letter to Stalin criticising the hotel pocoeso— 
datioms available to foreignersUtw ^ #>i M ( flftf '‘rvvfrljn 

he formed an exceedingly favorable ispreeslon of Tito, and pub Holy 

t 

took his side in the controversy with the Vatican* 

to their faoee ho a meeting of Nasi supporters in Berlin what he 


A 


4 


thought of their ideas end behavior* Timidity is not one of Ur* Eddy's 
weaknesses* nor has he been known to talas counsel of fear* And not 
without reason has the opinion often been expressed that Sherwood Eddy 
is the stuff out of rihioh martyrs arc mr.de, 

Y3ien we turn to look at the other side of I r. Ed<^r, perhaps the 
proper place to begin is with hie tendency to exaggerate in jwbllo 
address* All public speakers are subjected to this t annotation* wad few 
indeed avoid it entirely* Because Sherwood Eddy always has preached for 
deoi&icns* oanmitmants* deeds* his appeal has been primarily to the ^ 

to tlw sdli, Experience soon taught him the 
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value of dramatic Illustrations, and ho adopted th« practice of 
establishing eiiaip contrasts in the minds of his hearers* More and 
more ho thought la blacks and whites* and undo less end less use of 
•hades in between* With great facility ho developod the "either or" 
technique of presentation* ' hen telling on eocporionoe or using an 
illustration* selectivity enabled him to heighten or to slur over to 
abstain maximum dramfcfelo quality and main the nest powerful appeal to 
his audience* Repetition served as nourishment for his illustrations* 
Traveling as I did uLth him for long periods* Z was enabled to be on 
hand at the birth of an illustration* and watch It pass from infancy 
through childhood and youth into maturity* Dr* Sidy* a imagination always 
was vivid and this made easier the heightening of an Illustration, 

Me mory Is a frail Instrument* as all of us are ocmstMtly discovering* 
Some of his illustrations were used for yeabeing repeated endlessly* 
Thus it would have been almost a mlraola If they had not grown to 

C 

herubloon stature* This tendency should be given the utmost sqphasis 
because year after year it turned same listeners against him* and with 
others greatly diminished the effectiveness of his addresses* Within 
the last for days oasts a letter from an old frimd Wio told how long 
ago ha roooiled when Mr* Eddy told one of his "whoppers •" I have heard 
this criticism of him as often as I have iteard ary other weakness 
mMnbionod* 

A ologoly related complaint is that Dhorsood Eddy has not been 
sufficiently logioal sod orderly In his presentation* and at times Ins 
given the impression of shallowness and superficiality in contone* 

This has never bothered him vwsy much because* ho hates dullness In an 
address ho hates the very devil* Moreover* much of his speaking has 
boon befsms ouit amd eemetlmi best ic iemssso where wm 
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essential to grip than and hold tholr attention if ho im to sake & 
decirod inpreesioc, upon then* So he hag preferred to uee Illustration 
after illustration, eeating for vividness and power of impact, Even so, 
this or It lol an has bean widespread end sustained through the years, and 
has caused sane listeners to discount what he v&e saying. 

For nearly sixty years, Sherwood Eddy lias been an Itinerant evan¬ 
gelist, because even whan responsible for a mission station la 2n3ia, 
hi me constantly jnorking all over the land* Repetition is the stock 
In trade of Itinerants, and freshness of approach Is difficult to 
attain day after day. *hcn you ls»w that you are going to spook only 
throe to ten times In a oownmity, and will not return for months or 
#ar years, the tendency to use stereotyped addressee Is almost lire* 
eletlble. There is reafta to think -that Sherwood Eddy has not tried 
very hard to avoid this practice. Be -works out an address, picking 
out -the best illustrations he can find, phrasing the content of his 
aessage In the most forceful way ho can, and uses It ever and over. Two 
complaints have followed* that you would hear the oaao address on the 
same day la the seme city if you made your wey to two different audiences) 
and that if juju heard him today Jt would bo the a mo address that you heard 
a year ago or three yours ago. That there was solid basis of truth for 
these complaints, Hr, Eddy's friends readily admit. The fact should bo 
pointed out that ho has long been aware of those criticisms, but has not 
let thorn swerve him because of the judgment that hie addresses are more 

o6a h A~ 

offootive than the kind his critics deslre*^He has alweyB been mare con¬ 
cerned about tie Impact of his words upon his audiences than he has been 
worried about the opinions of hie detractors. But his vary persistence 
has made yet more extreme the criticism heaped upon him, 

lfcjy of Sherwood Eddy* a friends have long been troubled over hie 
tendency to dogmatise on insufficient evidence. It wme said In jest but 
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&l&o hi oai®**t by Alidad R* Marling fit the bentjuat of honor viien Dr» 
QOdsr retlrod fraa tl » Association, "X wish that X couU to as certain 
«V °a° thlr^ ao Shom>od is <tf ovwrytfiSngt" Ho wont Into Arkansas 

. a. w»* ** , * \ 

for thr^e dog*, had highly dramatic experiences* with nony interviews, 

A* 4 f 

•ms aroused by the plight of the rfmro-cro?pors, aa3 laoturod all ov*r 
th© country about hi* arc>cricr»©s and observations* Ho paid a brief 
flolt %o Jugoslavia, ms favorably irpreseedvrlth Tito, talked with & 

• W W K, i 1 * A . £ * ^ •* * hV 

soona of important Individuals, returned t* the. United State* wad lob 

i 

loose a blast ia The Clirictlan Ceituiy again© 4 - the Vatican* He visited 
a match factory 1* China, mi horrified to loam of the number of eases 
e£ phossy jaw eanig child mn employed, took bo the pSatfews to nr ease the 
public eonaoleaoe against the evil - without amtdaribig'tfc# took that the 
particular factory he visited was doing the \3msual thing of proriding 
free nodical service for-’-tho families of all GErrloyocs, 

Jfy* W^T 4* a maa of deep compassion, mid really suffers with the 
viotSaua of esphoitatipei and injustice* In Ml eagerness to get sonothlng 
done, his presentation of the oaso takes the fom of a series of vivid 
end dramatis pictures for the purpose of arousing his hearers to action* 
S* his strength 1* the sauce of this weakness* His data is often one** 


sidod and leaves a distorted image In the minds of Ms listeners snd 
renders* It is not maprieiag, therefore, that hie highly anoticnaZ 
onslaughts against particular evils are semetines made in such a wny as 
to arouse bitter opposition to That he Is saying* 

Xft seme respeots Sherwood T 'd<?y ia, li’-e Vfilliaia hlcyd C-errlscsw 


The abolitionist ms so aiohmisd by ifce horrors of slavery, and so 

JZ-'n ^ . 

dot©mined to l Ot gadnd , that he w ih^IndeIed•<y^-ll-htnin. 3 ed , ’ 

•gainst the sins Of the elaveomers with massive concentration* In 

\ 

sharpest contrast ms tbs spirit of John 7/ooIwun the Quaker, who was 
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•ran more sensitive to tho sis of slaveholtf ing# but -who with relentless 
gentle persuasion oou-Jit to convert the owner hlaoclf end tiros bring 
els.vary to on end# As ft social reformer# Dr# Sdqjr is mare like Garrises 
than oolraon. And the further foot must be remembered# to the narrow 
Sherwood Dcidy alenys has been an evangelist# hi the prflowns of a in end 
injustice# ho socks to do something about theta* Since ty profession 
he has bean an itinerant# his weapons have boon the spoken, end the written 
word# And in order to do most for the vietinm# he has undo use of the 
dramatic# emotional# henrtHooving# wiH-nhaacine appeal# He has not had 
tins nor inclination to presort the o&oe In ft calm# dispassionate# 
belsnood# scholarly my* &* >ias acted upon the conviction that heat is 


necessary if loebergs of fcrllffersoRo© and acquiosoone arc to be united# 
Thus the impression lias remained that he is ^shallow and superficial 
and I'eokloss in utterance* 


Ur# Kdcy iiau received ruoli criticism /.‘ram his friends far his quick 
shifts of Interest and His reversals of position# ha rapid succession 


he has passed Aran personal evangelism# to eoonosaio problems# race 

g.iluc'a&'/'fyy>~f 

problems# seat problems# psychic exploration# socialism# pacifism# and 

A 

building war norale# Through all thoe© suocoacive stags* ho hoe been 
anger to do something for the victims of their ota sinning and of 


social injustice# His feelings have always proso&ted hin to action, 
and his emotional concerns have dotorained his enrhftsls In aty given 
period# 80 he bos earned the reputation of instability and super¬ 
ficiality, as has been made elear is the sway letters 1 Ji&vo been 
receiving since I began working on this biograply# Tho problem of mar 
and peooo hog boon so Uportent in his life that 1 am devoting a At 11 


chapter to ft# 
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Yes* is very kuaan, with great strength end serious ~~raV 

ness* Ho has fenm- the secret of happiness# posecas'unu.euc.1 physiceJL 
vitality, retains a youthful mind, lias en tyvar-enlarging oapaoity for 
growth, TAolccoiioa criticism and loams frcm ac ericmoo, hr.s ecctraoniinsry 
ability to adjust hfe®eif to varying situations# is humble and oslf- 
assured, Is biassed rdth physical and moral courage, is proupfced to 
action by corraaoion, sacks to do the will of God, is driven forward 


IflT a sense of mission, with inprocsivs parcor of. relaxation and rcc-overy, 
and is a pood steward of money, time end energy*. Bo has many of the 
fhults of an itinerant inmrgollst* is given to exaggeration In public 
address# is emotional sad dramatic rather than logical ami orcojly in 
i^resentation, resorts to axcossivo repetition, seraetdmess dogmatise* 
mith insufficient evidence, and is ixastaase- in attitude and emphasis. 

A 

His strength sad his 'voalnoss are ali!oo nourished, in the sell of 
determhmtlan to do scma thing about sin and injustice, 

m spite of fads ocrious flswlt*, Dr# Eddy has lived creatively omd 


rodengTtiveJy to an ensuing degree, A friend expressed the opinion that 

ho# li k o Theodore Roosevelt, has on ordinary mind, hi/^ily aaorgisod. 

And more than that, a mind ccnsecratea to the doing of the mill of God 

and serving htsxuddhd# As a public speaker, ho has reachod the pinnacle 

Of power to move the trill of those who listen to him# Other teachers 

and preachers have store keenly stimulated the intellect and increased 

olarlty of thcu^ct, but Sherrxrou Eddy has long been unsurpassed la hie 
CulV V» 

ability to p nt M p ti decision and lead to action. % mny 1and, over a 
long period, speaking through Interpreters, often la the face of hostility. 


ho 1ms vron converts to Chriot and his T.ry of life, and has put the dynsalo 
of action into countless lives* As a recruiter for the mission field. 
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tho minisrbry, bceohlng, 9001111 sorvioe, all tbs oroatiTB areas of 
fanout service, his record is almost unparalleled. 

It is the oanoluaiau of ftsinhold Niebuhr# one of his warmest friends 
for thirty years# that "there ms sad Is a highly unique cooblmtian of 
quell ties sod interests la the mm. vhidh would tarfc him out la any culture 
or aay ace*" Senator I’aul H, Pouglas# who lias lowm ftr# Eddy since his 
out undergraduate days at Bamdoln# exclaim* "T 3 mt a tornado for good 
ho has boonl" Borman Theme says* "All during the years I havo triad 
to follow his many linos of activity# const iraea with wonder and sens* I 
should imagine that Eleanor Roosevelt would bo his only rival in energy, 
la general# and specifically la ability to get around la all sorts of 
places and maong all sorts of people," A humorous touch Is lwn fay 
Gale Seaman, ” Be has boon present at sqp£ may turning points la history 
that his friends say, with twinfclo-iri-cyo, they held the oriels till 
Sherwood got there #' 1 

Dr, Fey C, Canpbell writes, I ms helped fay Sherwood and aa today 
InsauBO 3 nMMStftdMHi faMM' ,.'..V:acou enthuolama, ourngo ible- 
oontered devotion. It le food for thought, She three moot influential 
Christian loaders la ay student days were Icytam • Uott# Speer and Eddy, 
They were At haste In the pulpits of all of our college and university 
chapels. They led the eh robes," "beta Pr* Eddy reacJiod tho ego of 
seventy# Kerry Baer sob Fosdiek wrote, "The calendar nay be right about 
your birthday# but you are la fust a raeoullno Cleopatra la this regard - 
that ego cannot wither you# HOT oustcra stale your Infinite variety," 

8 , Stanley Jones paid this tribute, "I owe raioh to EEterwood Eddy* Be 
cane into ny Ufa at a very formative period# then X ms deciding ay 
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future vrork. Shis g n oration end many gone rations iso sons will am 
such to him** This test irony canes from Dug mo E. Barnett, "Throughout 
the years he has boon ft truly oolfless end dodiaated ecu And 1 hate 

id- 

nrself witness multitudes of men captivated hy his spirit and dram 

/s 

first to him, on then throu^i him to his ^vster. tfy «o personal friend¬ 
ship end association with him has hem one of the most ahorlshod ex¬ 
periences of ay life." Bernard end Elizabeth Clausen soy it this way, 

Thora 1 b a Continental Divide 
forked on tho m? of our lives. 

It is the point vhere Sherwood Eddy mat us. 

And began to show us 
The wide world beyond 
Our little horizons# 

Beyond that Pivldo 

All tho streams of our lives 

Took an new directions* 











